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PLANNING PRODUCTIVE BONUSES 
| YOUR CHANCES OF BEING BOSS 


ing; Helicopter Passenger Service a 
(See Page 5) 


OIL SEALS, 
RUBBER PARTS, 
LEATHER BELTING 
AND PACKINGS 


Displayed here are only a few representative products 
made at Chicago-Allis. In our Allis Rubber Division 
products are formed from every known synthetic poly 
mer and silicone material as well as natural rubber. 

Leather products include power transmission belt 
ing, textile, leathers, gaskets, packings, and mechan 
ical leathers. These are precision products as only ou 
Chicago Belting Division can make them. 

Seals are manufactured in both shaft and face sea 
types. They are designed for use over a wide range o 
pressures and operating conditions. Our Allis Sea 
Division uses many new and different materials i 
meeting these various functional requirements. 


LABORATORY EXTRUDING TRIMMING INSPECTION 


Chicago-Allis is geared for mass production with all the attendant economies 
which can be effected under these conditions of automation. Rigid quality | 
control insures precision parts always, which means no production delays 
for you. We presently serve many of the best names in the automotive, ~ 
aircraft, electrical, farm implement, machinery and transportation fields. | 

If it is a seal, leather, or rubber product, Chicago-Allis has the facilities 
and skills to make it. 


_For your specific need call our sales engineer. We have one in every prin-— 
cipal city area. 1 


Top engineering counsel is available to 
you at Chicago-Allis. These men are 
used to working out tough problems. 
Whatever you want your component part 
to do, it’s a pretty good possibility that 
our designing and engineering staff has 
already licked many problems just like it. 


125 NORTH GREEN ST. . CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Engineers + Designers . Manufacturers 
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‘THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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(Right) By means of a 90-ft. conveyor, the damp coke is 
conyeyorized to the top floor where it will pass over and drop 
through the vibrating screen, the initial step of the grading 


operation. 


The Mid-Continent Coal & Coke 
Company, located on the south side, 
has found an unusual use for gas. It 
involves the re-screening of coke breeze 
obtained from the neighboring steel 
mills and which, due to its small size, is 
not useable as fuel for blast furnace 


_ operation. 
{ 
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work for Chica 


(Above) View of vibrating screen now being heated with gas at the plant 
of the Mid-Continent Coal & Coke Co., 3440 E. 96th St., Chicago. 


90S Industry 


Gas is being used at low temperature 
to heat a vibrating screen which causes 
the damp coke to break up and fall 
through it onto other screens. Graded 
into four different sizes, the coke is 
then shipped by carload to various 
chemical companies who use it for. its 


high carbon content. 
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flies DC-7s— 


airliners— 
fo more 
cities than 
any other 
airline! 


New York, Washington, 
Hartford-Springfield, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 

Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle-Tacoma and 
Honolulu. 
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‘ee Call Financial 6-5700 

# or an authorized travel agent. 
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statistics of zee 


Chicago Business 


November, 1955 


Building permits —__.__ 1,073 


Cost eee 2 $ 25,508,908 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook: Con SS eee 2,127 
Cost £26 280 a ee ee ees, $ 70,918,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers... 8,284 
Consideration, —2 2. $ 5,429,978 
Bank clearings __.._______________$ 4,525,489,965 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District. = $26,081,000,000 
Chicago only ae ee ee ee ee, $12,632,182,000 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) ==> $ 3,362,000,000 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


October, 1955 November, 19 


1,091 7 
$ 25,954,013 $  16,939,5 
2,590 2,0 
$ 75,863,000 $ — 60,886,¢ 
8,801 8,3 
$ 7,146,271 $ 5,091,3 


$ 4,502,377,504 


$25,665,000,000 
$12,489,484,000 


$ 3,209,000,000 


$ 4,173,780,7 


$22,344,000,0 
$11,614,321,0 


$ 2,779,000,0 


Number of shares traded 1,979,000 1,646,000 1,932,5 
Market value of shares traded____.______ $ 73,256,471 $ 64,361,244 $ 69,485,8 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,063,483 972,529 1,007,0 
Air express shipments, Chicago area____ z 74,030 79,461 66,4 
L.C.L. merchandise cars__......== 19,023 20,155 18,2 
Industrial gas sales, therms.________»_»_ 15,096,184 13,523,355 13,252,8 
Steel production (net tons)...» 1,844,600 1,880,700 1,546.7 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface: division= = 2s 22a 42,252,780 43,606,229 43,240,5 
Rapid transit division 9,810,516 9,589,840 9,516,8 
Postal receipts 15,064,868  $ 13,039,035 $ 14,589,6 
Air passengers: < 
Artivals? (20+ > S6R eS . ee he ee 309,424 397,751 293,7 
Departures =).22 teh ee ee 334,042 418,349 312,1 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49=100)_____ 119.1 119.0 il’ 
Receipts of salable livestock ___.____ 637,524 516,301 555,9 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage counties____ e 23,416 25,090 54,7 
Families on relief rolls: ; 
Cook, County >.= 3-8 ser ee 26,077 26,329 24,7 
Other Illinois counties... es 13,819 13,411 15,6 


February, 1956, Tax Calendar 


Date Due 
15 


15 


15 


28 


29 


29 


Tax 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, MROT and use 
tax return and payment for month of January 


If total Income and Social Security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution 
withheld in previous month exceeds $100, pay amount 
to 


Last day for filing farmers’ 1955 calendar-year return 
instead of filing estimate on January 15 


Annual Federal information returns. This is calendar 
year 1955 report — not fiscal..Information returns of 
dividends (in excess of $10), salaries from which tax 
has not been withheld and other payments of $600 or 
more; corporate distributions during 1955 claimed to 
be non-taxable and information on distributions in 
liquidation of $600 or more (Forms 1096 and 1099). 
Form 1099 not required on wages reported on Form 
W-2 


Last day for filing of Annual Franchise tax report 
without penalty by domestic and foreign corporations. 
Based on calendar year 1955 or on end of fiscal year 
preceding December 31, 1955 


If Excise taxes collected in previous month exceed 
$100, pay to 


Returnable to 2 


x 
Dir. of Revenue (a 


Authorized Deposite 


District Director of 
Internal Revenue 


Kansas City 2, Miss 
Secrtaty oA sl 
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Does your company 
have an incentive bo- 
nus plan for execu- 
tives? If so, how can it 
be made more effective? If not, 
should one be started? Arch Patten 
has made a thorough study of com- 
pany executive bonus plans, good 
and bad. His article, page 13, is a 
summation of his findings. 
® 

Is American business offering less 
and less opportunity for the ambi- 
tious and energetic young man to 
work his way to the top of the heap? 
This question is answered confident- 
ly by W. Lloyd Warner, page 15. 
For his answer he had the help of 
over 8,000 business leaders, who con- 
fided how they made the grade. 

@ 

Pages 18 and 19 are this month’s 
picture pages. Eight photographs 
show some of the more interesting 
current business events. 

e 

Some observers say it’s a “near 
miracle.” They are referring to the 
neighborhood rehabilitation job go- 
ing on in Chicage’s famous “Back 
of the Yards” area. For here, -the 
people have banded together in a 
neighborhood council and are well 
on their way toward eliminating a 
city sore spot. Their action has not 
only halted the flight to suburbia 
but has reversed the trend. Probably 
the most unique feature of their pro- 
gram is that they are doing the job 
themselves. June Blythe’s article, 
page 20, tells of the paint parade go- 
ing on a few miles southwest of Chi- 
cago’s loop. It’s a lesson in deter- 
mination, with no secret formula in- 
volved. 


in this 


issue... 


@ 
Hovering over the 
downtown Chicago 
horizon is a mail carry- 
ing helicopter. If all 


Our 


Cover 


goes well in Washington, it will be 


replaced by passenger carrying heli- 
copters, probably well before 1956 
goes down in history. They will pro- 


vide a much-needed fast shuttle serv- 


ice between Chicago’s two large air- 
ports and between the airports and a 
downtown heliport. Future plans 
call for service between the airports 
and surrounding communities. After 


bigger equipment is available, com- — 
muter service between the suburbs _ 
and downtown Chicago is feasible. — 


The article, starting on page 16, ex- 


plains some of the services in store 


for Chicagoans. 
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the KANE SERVICE, inc. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


can mean important savings fo you 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS... 
The facts concerning excessive drinking 


The Investigation Department of the Kane Service 
can help you get to the bottom of those difficult and 
frequently very costly situations involving the mis- or similar behavior problems by 
behavior of company personnel. Kane Service in- employees in positions of trust can be_ 


vestigators are thoroughly experienced and fully quickly ascertained by Kane Service investigators. 
qualified, and are backed with the most modern 


scientific detection equipment. All investigations are, 


of course, confidential. EMBEZZLEMENTS..- 


Specialists in undercover assignments, 
Kane Service investigators 
have many successful case histories 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT SCREENING... 


The past history of prospective in solving money thefts. 
employees for positions involving the - 
handling of money or other valuables Z 

Investigation Department. Here ' H = 

the Polygraph (lie detector) can also be 1 i 
advantageously used to uncover the necessary : ets arate PACTLiFiEE : e 
facts quickly, : (lie detector) ie 
: The Kane Service Investigation Department has r ig 

. r] ES e < . 1 *y24° : . a % 
INVENTORY SHORTAGES... ; up-to-the-minute Polygraph faciiitias and Salad H q 
: Polygraph operators. Kane Service investigation ; : 4 
Frequently ys unknown to i facilities are available for all types of investigations. se 

employees, Kane investigators : ; ; : . 
work side-by-side with them 1 1 

L 
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to uncover the source of . 
material and merchandise shortages, TELEPHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION | 


“f 


Ts 


BOOKLET AVAILABLE — 


INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT 


The Editors Page 


ziving Credit Its Due 


Not a little concern has been expressed in recent 
months about the growth in the use of installment 
redit which played such an important part in spark- 
ng 1955’s record high level of business. In view of 
his, it 1s encouraging to hear something on the other 
ide of the picture from the president of one of the 
eading companies extending such credit. 


Arthur O. Dietz, president of C.I.T. Finance Cor- 
yoration reports that while American consumers set 
yew records in their use of installment credit last 
year, they also compiled the best payment record in 
uistory. Based on his company’s experience, Dietz 
said, fewer than one in every one hundred time 
Suyers in 1955 was delinquent in his payments at 
uny one time. In total, installment buyers paid some 
$31.5 billion during the year in installment purchases. 
During 1956 Dietz estimates that consumers will pay 
yack some $33.5 billion on installment contracts. 


The largest share of installment credit, of course, 
is involved in automobile purchases. Last year 10 
million installment buyers completed payments on 
their cars. In 1956 9.2 million more are expected to 
make final payments. These figures emphasize the 
often overlooked fact that consumer installment 
credit is not a fixed debt hanging permanently over 
the heads of the same group of people. Instead it is 
constantly turning over — old accounts being paid and 
larger equities being established — with newly created 
obligations being placed on the books each day by 
mew people who act on their individual current 


expectations. 
$ 


Dollars For Progress 


The sums spent on industrial and scientific research 
1 the United States should reach another new high 
1 1956, according to estimates of Clyde Williams, 
resident and director of the Battelle Institute. On the 
yasis of the ratio of expenditures on research to gross 
ational product, Mr. Williams predicts that the new 
year will see $4.5 billion so spent, compared with 
$4.1 billion in 1955 and $3.75 billion in 1954. 


Although these figures represent but one per cent 
of the nation’s gross product, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to exaggerate their importance. To whole 
dustries and to individual companies successful 
earch or lack of it today can mean the difference 
ween prosperity or decline and possibly even 
ow death. To consumers, these dollars committed 
developing new products, better products or better 
s of doing things offer one of the greatest single 
uw nces of an increasingly abundant life. They 
one of the most potent stimulants to compe- 


tition in a free economy. And competition in turn 
spurs more and more investment in research. 

This creative cycle, as Dr. Williams sees it, has a 
long way to go before returns from research may 
begin “to diminish disproportionately.” Investment 
in overall industrial research can double, triple or 
even quadruple before that point is reached, accord- 
ing to Dr. Williams. 


At Last -- More Light, Less Heat 


A new vista in labor relations is being opened up 
by an experiment in Alabama. At the state university 
some 30 union men are attending classes two hours 
a day five days a week to learn how to avoid strikes. 
These men are receiving training in the step by step 
handling of grievances, one of the sorest problems 
in the day to day relationships of management and 
worker. The men are learning the best methods of 
getting the facts, evaluating them and deciding on 
a course of action. 

The special classes were organized by the university 
at the request of unions concerned over strikes on 
the Birmingham Division of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad. 

J. C. Laney, chairman of Local 156 of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, says: 

“Wildcat strikes cost us a couple of days in August 
and four days in October. Aside from that a lot of 
our customers are getting disgusted and going else- 
where for their transportation needs. 

“In the October strike nobody even knew what the 
grievance was. The first the L&N knew there even 
was a grievance was when they found out the trains 
had stopped running. That strike could have been 
avoided. Absolutely.” 

He explained that ‘‘we don’t have trained men on 
our local grievances committees so we aren’t able to 
handle some of the grievances properly. When a 
grievance is not settled right, it grows and grows 
until it works into a strike.” 

Besides Mr. Laney’s group, unions participating 
in the training include the Conductors and Brake- 
man’s Union, the Trainmen’s Union and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The unions are receiving a lot of queries about the 
course from other unions. Mr. Laney says: “We hope 
it will be contagious and spread through the L&N 
system and maybe to other roads.” 

Every worker and every member of management 
could add a heartfelt amen to Mr. Laney’s hope. © 
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SIRLOIN ROOT 


“where the steak is born” 


Everyone is a king when 
it comes to royal dining. 


Right in the heart of the 
Yards is where the king 
of foods .. . prime steak 
-..is served best! 


the matador room 
Excellent cookery in 
authentic Spanish atmosphere 


Stock Yard Inn 


12 Minutes from the Loop” 
42nd and Halsted 
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Here...T here... 
and Everywhere 


e Record Red Book — The 1955 
edition of the Chicago Classified tele- 
phone Directory, more generally 
known as the “Red Book,” is the na- 
tion’s largest classified telephone 
directory and has the largest circula- 
tion. It contains 2,324 pages, 80 
pages larger than the last book which 
was also the largest in the U.S. New 
York’s current Manhattan classified 
has 1,988 pages. The Chicago direc- 
tory goes to 1,327,000 customers 
within the city. 


e Army Drafts “Bizmac’ — The 


| United States Army has bought a $4 
| million electronic data-processing- 
| system called “Bizmac.” It will be 
_ used by the Ordnance Tank-Auto- 
| motive Command, Detroit, Michi- 


gan, for inventory control. The 
device, which can _ electronically 


“read” or “write” at the rate of 


| 10,000 letters or digits per second, 


will be used to determine in minutes 
the current supply of any item at 
any Ordnance depot in the nation 
and to compute forecasts of future 
requirements. “Bizmac” was devel- 
oped by the Radio Corporation of 
America over a five-year period and 
designed for standard business op- 
erations. 


@ Research in Colombia — The 
first technological research center in 
Colombia has been established in 
Bogota, with the aim of broadening 
the South American nation’s eco- 
nomic structure. The center was set 
up by the Agricultural Industrial 
and Mining Credit Bank of Colom- 
bia, with the aid of Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


© Homework for Raiiroaders — 
In a grass-roots approach to a long- 
standing problem, the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents Conference is con- 
ducting day-long seminars in 20 


ployed by five well-known cor 


| 
northeastern metropolitan cente 
to inform thousands of key railroa 
people on changes in ransporta 
policy recommended recently 


President Ejisenhower’s Cabine 
Committee. 
° Carton Boom — The swing t 


self-service and _ self-selection i 
America’s retail stores is boomin 
sales of folding cartons. The Foldin 
Paper Box Association reports shij 
ments for the ten-month perio 
ended October 30 ran 6.5 per cer 
ahead of last year. October ship 
ments, largely for the Christmz 
trade, averaged 12.3 per cent ahea 
of 1954. 


e Instant Milk — Science and ir 
dustry have teamed up to brin 
housewives a new product. It’s a 
instant milk powder that dissolves 

once, even in cold water. This prod 
uct is the result of research cine 
out by the White House Milk Go: 

pany, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

e Blighted Land Purchases j 
About 80 per cent of the 1,31 
blighted properties acquired thu 
far by the Chicago Land Clearane 
Commission have been _ obtainee 
through voluntary sales, Ira J. Bach 
executive director of the Commis 
: ot 
sion reports. In three of the Sever 
redevelopment projects underway 
the commission purchased all of the 
area involved without a single sui 


¢ The Second “R” and Business-— 
A “pilot project” in handwriting 
improvement will be held in the 
New York area. Several hundre 
clerks, secretaries and executives 


nies will take part in the progr: 
designed to increase the legibility 0: 
sales slips and business corresp 
ence. After the test course i 

(Continued on page 39 
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Your Important Business Associates, 


Customers and your Friends will want... 


ORDERS TODAY 
WHILE THE 
SUPPLY LASTS! 


THE CHICAGO STORY is a documentary volume 
covering Chicago's fabulous growth from 1904 to 
1954. In more than 50 articles and some 200 illus- 
trations, it tells Chicago's success story . . . its great 
industrial, commercial and financial achievements 
.. . its wonders in transportation, science, medicine 
and research . . . its educational facilities . . . recre- 
ational advantages . . . religious leadership. 


MANY COMPANIES are distributing copies of 
THE CHICAGO STORY to business associates, 
customers, employees . . . as a valuable reference 
source, and as an effective promotional medium for 
Chicago. 

THE CHICAGO STORY is available to you for 
the same purposes. Copies bound in attractive plas- 
tic-laminated covers may be purchased at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


1 through 10 copies............-.-.22..-00-+ $2.75 each 
‘Al through 30 copies. -.- Ae 2.40 each 
31 through 60 copies...........-22..20eee- 2.10 each 
61 through 100 copies..................-.--. 1.80 each 
Over “100. copies:2 2 Sacer neck 1.50 each 


Advertisers—any numbet.................... 1.50 each 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


Here’s my order for _______________ copies of THE CHICAGO i 
STORY. e. 
[] Our check for $__________ is attached. 


_] Please bill me. 


Name 
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One La Salle 
Street 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
standing insurance companies listed 
below. These firms selected this dis- 
tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location. its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


Acacia Muiual Life Ins. Co. 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Home Lite Insurance Co. of New York 
Fred. S. James & Co. 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Matual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 

New Jersey 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of Cincinnati 
Penn Matual Life Insurance Co. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


Inquiries are invited regarding space available, 
adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 


L.J. Sheridan & Co. 


Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - A Ndover 3-7457 


Trends 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Labor Force Survey — The dis- 
tribution of goods has employed a 
rapidly increasing share of the na- 
tion’s labor force since 1930, Dr. 
Harold Barger, Columbia Univer- 
sity, reports in a study made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Over the same period the 
share of the labor force employed 
in production has declined. 

Despite the increasing number of 
workers absorbed by the distribution 
industries, the cost of distribution, 
measured as a fraction of the retail 
dollar, has not increased since World 
War I, according to Dr. Barger. Out- 
put per man-hour in the distribution 
industries has increased but much 
less than in production. In distribu- 
tion the increase was 20 per cent 
between 1929 and 1949, compared 
with an increase of over 66 per cent 
in manufacturing, mining and agri- 
culture. 

The share of the retail dollar 
going to retailers and wholesalers 
has been stable since World War I. 
Year in and year out the retailer and 
the wholesaler together have taken 
about 37>cents out of every dollar 
spent for finished goods. But distri- 
bution cost varies sharply among 
different commodities and by type 
of store, Dr. Barger reports. In re- 
cent years, distribution cost has 
taken more than 50 cents out of 
every dollar in four types of retail 
outlet, milk dealers, restaurants, 
bars, and jewelry stores. 

Chain stores have the lowest dis- 
tribution margin, taking 2014 cents 
out of every customer’s dollar. Mar- 
gin for chain shoe stores is 28 cents 
compared with 43 cents for inde- 
pendent shoe stores. On the other 
hand, there is little difference in mar- 
gin between independent and chain 


| furniture stores, 45 and 44 cents re- 
| spectively. 
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Since the 1920’s the fraction of 1 
labor force engaged in distributi 
commodities has increased inp 


while the fraction engaged in p 
ducing commodities has declin 
In 1950, one worker out of six y 
engaged in commodity distributi¢ 
as compared with one out of a 
in 1930. Over the same twenty y 
period, persons engaged in comm\ 
ity production declined from o 
half of the labor force to two wo 
ers out of every five. 


© Outlook for Graduates — J 
for college graduates in 1956 yv 
reach the highest peak in rec 
years and salaries will be higher 
at any other time in history, acco 
ing to the tenth annual nation-w 
college employment survey. The s 
vey, covering 160 companies throt 
out the United States, was conduc 
by Dr. Frank S. Endicott, director 
placement at Northwestern Unit 
sity. . 

The employers reported they ‘ 
seek about 30 per cent more coll 
men than they hired last year. 
engineering fields, the demand 
college men is up 47 per cent, 
ing an increased backlog of u 
needs from previous years. Th 


ness, sales, and accounting. 


Jobs for women are fewer in 
ness and industry but employe1 
ported a need for women with s 
tarial training or with majo: 
chemistry or mathematics. 


College graduates can 
higher starting salaries than e 
fore, the report said. The <z 
starting salary for engineers + 
$394 a month, about $23 hig: 
last year. Graduates — a 
technical backgr unds will 
fered pe akaae $35: 
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his is an increase of approximately 
‘4 over last year. 

College women with science train- 
g will start at about $340 a month, 
hile those with general back- 
ounds will be offered about $260 
month. 


Capital in Use — A total capital 
ivestment of $175 billion was neces- 
ry in 1954 for the operations of 
merica’s manufacturing corpora- 
ons in order to produce goods and 
ep people employed, according to 
report prepared by the National 
ssociation of Manufacturers’ Re- 
arch Department from government 
atistics. 

Of this total investment, $66.4 
illions was tied up in land, build- 
igs, tools and machines. Inventories 
scounted for $43.3 billion. Receiva- 
les, the amount owed by customers 
n the orders they received but had 
ot yet paid for, came to $23.8 bil- 
on. Cash on hand, or invested in 
|S. Government bonds, amounted 
» $28 billion. 


Make Quarterly Reports — A 
ecord 90 per cent of the companies 


listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are now issuing quarterly 
earnings reports. Of 1,099 companies 
listed on the Exchange on November 
15, 1955, 987 issued quarterly reports. 
This is a far cry from the Civil 
War Reconstruction period accord- 
ing to a report from the Exchange. 
In 1866, a well known corporation 
informed the Stock Exchange—in re- 
sponse to a request for an annual 
financial report—that it ‘made no 
reports and published no statements 
and had not done anything of the 
kind for the last five years!” 
United States Steel Corporation 
was probably the first big company 
to issue quarterly earnings, accord- 
ing to the Exchange. With the ex- 
ception of the first and second quar- 
ters, which were combined, quarter- 
ly reports have been issued since the 
corporation’s formation in 1901. 
While the Stock Exchange has 
conducted a campaign to persuade 
its listed companies to report quar- 
‘terly, such a procedure is impracti- 
cal for some enterprises. For in- 
stance, meat packers, ship-builders 
and sugar companies have peculiar 
inventory or accounting problems or 
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are dependent on a crop year, mak- 
ing it virtually impossible for them 
to publish accurate comparative in- 
come statements every three months. 


© Accept 98 out of 100 — Nearly 
98 out of every 100 applications for 
ordinary life insurance are now ac- 
cepted, 7,130,000 such applications 
being approved in 1954, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. 

All but 170,000 life insurance pol- 
icy applications were accepted last 
year. Of those accepted, the great 
bulk were at standard rates, about 8 
per cent being under extra risk pol- 
icles at some additional premium. 

Of the 170,000 applications de- 
clined, only about one-half of one 
per cent were declined for occupa- 
tional reasons. 

Heart disease was the leading 
cause of declination, accounting for 
about 90,000 such cases in the year. 
However, many persons with minor 
heart ailments were accepted for life 
insurance, an estimated 135,000 such 
cases being accepted under extra- 
risk policies in 1954. 

Abnormal weight, chiefly over- 

(Continued on page 34) 


TO FIND ANYTHING YOU WANT 
FOR YOUR OFFICE, FACTORY, 
STORE OR HOME, USE THE 
RED BOOK WITH YELLOW PAGES 
CHICAGO'S CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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Planning Productive 


Executive Bonuses 


HERE is a rapidly growing 
-{ trend in industry toward the 


» use of executive bonuses. The 
American Management Association 
Executive Compensation Survey in- 
dicates that the number of bonus- 
paying companies has more than 
doubled in the past decade. In 1945, 
one company in five paid executive 
bonuses. The proportion jumped to 
two companies in five by 1949, and 
© one company in two last year. In 
yercentages, bonus paying compa- 
nies were 21 per cent of the total 
m 1945, 40 per cent in 1949, and 
{9 per cent in 1954. 

_ Although supporting statistics are 
not available, it has been my experi- 
ence that the popularity of incentive- 
type bonus plans —as distinct from 
the profit-sharing type that pay 
bonuses in direct proportion to sal- 
ries —has stepped up at an even 
faster rate. 

_ Executive incentive plans are noth- 

@ new. The highly-regarded Gen- 
al Motors Corporation bonus plan 
been sparking the dynamic 


by him at the annual meeting of 
ican Society for Personnel Ad- 


- Every step in developing incentive 
sation for executives must be care- 
before any move is made. 
ey F u : 


- 
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BY ARCH PATTON 


The problem is to develop a knowledge of executive 


actions that increase profits—and reward them 


growth of that corporate giant for 
more than one-third of a century. 
However, the evidence is over- 
whelming that a successful incentive 
plan—one that produces above-av- 


erage profit gains for the company — 


involves a great deal more than 
merely securing stockholder ap- 
proval. Among 50 plans studied 
some years ago, only one bonus plan 
in seven was regarded as productive 
by management itself. My own ex- 
posure to this problem since then 
indicates that the chances of long- 
term success have noi improved 
much, 


Two Year Honeymoon 


A new bonus plan has a honey- 
moon period that lasts approxi- 
mately two years, and many a top 
management has mistaken the 
watchful waiting of lower echelon 
executives during this honeymoon 
period for understanding and accept- 
ance. The early years of a new 
bonus plan are all too frequently 
followed by disillusionment when 
the executive group realizes that 
top management’s bonus actions 
belie the glowing words that accom- 
panied the launching of the plan. 

In all fairness, many highly suc- 
cessful companies do not use execu- 
tive incentives at all. In fact, certain 
industries find it unusually difficult 


“are in evidence today that will affect _ 


to develop an effective incentive 
compensation plan because of built- 
in hazards. For example, the public 
utility and oil industries are organ- 
ized on a basis that makes teamwork 
more important than individual 
action. The team, like a convoy of 
ships during wartime, slows down to 
match the ability of the slowest key 
member of the group. 

This teamwork environment is an 
industry characteristic that severely 
inhibits management’s capacity to 
select the good performer from the 
poor—a necessary ingredient in a 
real incentive plan. This condition 
explains in large measure the scar- 
city of incentive plans in these in- 
dustries and the relatively short his- 
tory of those that are in operation. if 

In the light of industry’s experi- 
ence with executive incentive plans 
in recent years, what are the ele- — 
ments that make for success? Which ~ rs 
lead to failure? And what trends 


the future of incentive compensa- 
tion? ee 
If there is any one key to an ~ 
effective, profit-producing incentive — 
plan, it lies in consistent administra- 
a 


tion on a basis that rewards out- _ 


standing work and penalizes poor 
work. aS 

When you say this quickly, it 
sounds easy. But industry’s closets — 
are bulging with the skeletons of in- 
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centive plans that died because top 
company management was unable to 
create the environment necessary for 
a long life. In simplest terms, this 
means being tough-minded enough 
to choose between the ‘“‘men and the 
boys” on the basis of their individ- 
ual performance, and having a ra- 
tional basis for such judgment of 
performance. 

Both are essential. If the “good 
old Joes” in a company whose only 
claim to fame is that they have 
worked for the company for 30 to 
40 years get the same bonus treat- 
ment as an executive whose drive 
and judgment creates the profits, 
the necessary environment is not 
being created. This “good-old-Joe” 
approach is advocated as a morale 
builder. I’m not sure what morale 
“means in this context, but the effect 
is to make the inadequate executive 
feel he is doing all right, and to 
discourage the really productive 
executive. 


Consistent Approach 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, General Motors, and 
other decades-old incentive plans 
have had the time needed to develop 
a consistent approach to incentive 
compensation at all levels of manage- 
ment. This maturing process can be 
greatly speeded up. It means think- 
ing through a philosophy of incen- 
tive plan operation that meets the 
needs of the individual company 
and securing a common understand- 
| ing of this philosophy at all levels 
of management. The payoff of such 
_ pre-planning is frequently the dif- 
_ ference between a productive incen- 
a tive plan and one that simply 
_ increases overhead. 

Some of the important points that 
might be covered by such an incen- 
_ tive philosophy are: 
1. The number of executives 
_ eligible for incentive compensation: 
»~ When too many are included, the 
stockholder may well be penalized. 
_ 2. The balance between reward 
_and penalty: Eligibility offers oppor- 
ity, but participation—or the 
ceipt of a bonus —should reflect 
vidual contribution to profits. 
e withholding of a bonus is an 
e; and the payment of an 
ned bonus is incentive in 
e. 

‘The proportion of bonus-to- 


“bogeys” — or percentages to salary 
should be set for varying salary 
levels. The greater the responsibil- 
ity —hence the higher the salary — 
the greater the bonus-to-salary ratio 
will normally be. 

4. Allocating the small bonus 
fund: When lowered profits reduce 
the bonus fund, it can be spread 
thinner or concentrated on the real 
producers. Either step can  pro- 
foundly affect the future productiv- 
ity of an incentive plan, but in 
different directions. 

5. Recognizing the varying de- 
erees of difficulty involved in_per- 
formance when making comparisons 
between executives: Profits on in- 
vested capital are a sound perform- 
ance yardstick for management. Yet 
the competitive difficulties — sur- 
mounted by an individual executive 
often overshadow statistically: poor 
profit results. 

Incentive plans usually fail be- 
cause of poor administration, and 
this all too frequently results from 
the inconsistent bonus treatment 
accorded individual executives. 
When a president allocates $500,000 
to 250 executives on a Saturday 
morning (this actually happened!), 
the judgment applied to each indi- 
vidual bonus decision will be open 
to question. 

Other kisses-of-death where incen- 
tive plans are concerned might be 
listed as follows: 

1. The too-small bonus: A fund 
yielding less than 20 to 25 per cent 
of salary in a good year should raise 
an eyebrow. 

2. Bonus paid as a per cent of 
salary: The so-called profit-sharing 
approach rewards both the outstand- 
ing and the poor performer equally. 
It applies no penalty for indifferent 
work, 

3. Poor organization: If responsi- 
bilities are vague, it is difficult to 
“put a finger on” the real profit 
contributors, and_ the below-par 
group. 

4. Lack of performance  yard- 
sticks: There is a growing realization 
among companies having incentive 
plans that one of their greatest val- 
ues lies in training executives to 
concentrate on the profit-making 
aspects of their jobs. This means: 
they must know what these key re- 
sponsibilities are, and results should 
be appraised on some more realistic 


basis than the color of their eyes. 
There are, of course, other reasons — 
for failure. But they usually ‘stem eAieaes 


_ Various staff jobs such as persont 


of my time on problems 


the past, 
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from a top management that do 
not quite understand its respon; 
bilities where an incentive plz 
is concerned. : 

There can be little doubt th 
industry today is on the verge of 
frontal attack on one of the la 
frontiers of seat-of-the-pants ma 
agement, for the stage is being $ 
for fact-founded appraisals of exec 
tive performance. Hs 

Our firm has already done son 
exploratory work in this area, an 
has started a major effort to develo 
a coordinated approach to apprai 
ing executive performance for 
large, multi-division client. 

To date, industry has  preti 
largely limited its efforts to measu 
ing the effectiveness of positions ca 
rying full profit responsibility, suc 
as the manager of a make-and-se 
division. Results have been excelle: 
where time and talent have bee 
expended. 

However, jobs subordinate to fu 
profit positions are still largely virgi 
territory. The stopper has been a 
inability to find sufficiently tangib 


functional profit contributions 
much less apply performance ya 
sticks to them. Bs 


Appraise Performance 


The most likely approach to ay 
praising executive performance fe 
incentive compensation lies in reco 
nizing that certain key jobs are mol 
important to this process tha 
others. For example, the perfo 
ance of fully profit responsible | 5 
ecutives can be judged with consic 
erable precision. When this ha 
been done, the cost-and-income j 
—manufacturing and_ selling — ca’ 
be “slotted” into the incentive com 
pensation framework erected — 
fully profit responsible jobs. Fina 
when these two groups have b 


evaluated, the contribution of 


accounting, and engineering, 
fitted in with a minimal Yi 
serious error. . : 

A top personnel vice 
once remarked: “I spend 9 


employes whose interests are 
represented by their uni 
barely two per cent on 
involving the hundreds of e 
and near-executives who~ 
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What Are Your Chances To Be Boss? 


Do you have to marry the president’s daughter or what? 


Here are the answers to who gets to the top and why 


HAT are the true facts about 

the opportunity to get ahead 

in the United States? Do the 

,0ss’s son and the boy who marries 
he boss’s daughter monopolize all 
he roads for advancement to top 
Jositions in business and industry? 
is American business offering less 
ind less opportunity for the ambi- 
ious and energetic young man to 
work his way to the top of the heap? 
These questions can be answered 
confidently. The chances of the la- 
borer‘s son winding up as chairman 
of the board, or vice president in 
charge of production are greater now 
than ever before. True, the boss’s 
son has a sizable head start in the 
struggle for business success, almost 
one-quarter of America’s top execu- 
tives are either the sons of the own- 
ers of big businesses or of major 
executives. But only one eighth of 
today’s top executives are grandsons 
of business leaders; even fewer rep- 
resent families with several genera- 
i: in top positions of business. 


An Early Study 


A generation ago, two Harvard 
sociologists and economists conduct- 
ed a major study of American execu- 
ves. Commenting on the situation 
it existed in 1928, F. W. Taussig 
ad GC. S. Jocelyn wrote, “It is en- 
rely possible by the middle of the 
entury that more than two-thirds 
of the successful businessmen in the 
nited States will be recruited from 
1e sons of business owners (large 
small), and from business execu- 
es (major or minor).” 

To check this prediction, and an- 


author is a professor in the depart- 
ents of anthropology and sociology and 
mber of the Committee on Human De- 
r ‘at the University of Chicago. 


BY 
W. LLOYD WARNER 


swer other questions concerning 
America’s top business leadership, 
James C. Abegglen, instructor in the 
University of Chicago’s Committee 
on Human Development and I em- 
barked on an extensive study of the 
big business executive. 

We were interested in what his 
social origins told about the oppor- 
tunities for advancement. We wanted 
to know who the parents of the 
business leader were, where he came 


from, the social status of the parents_ 


of the girl he married, where he was 
educated, how long it took for him 
to get to his present position. We 
wanted to look beyond the outer 
data and find out about the inner 
man, to examine those things in his 
private world that contributed to his 
drive for success, how he looked 
upon his friends, how he behaved 
as a husband and a father. 

Our technique requires only brief 
description. We mailed a four page 
questionnaire to 17,546 of America’s 
top business leaders. The question- 
naires were completed by 8,562 of 
these leaders. What these business 
executives told us forms the statisti- 
cal core of our study. In addition, 
we conducted intensive interviews 
both at home and in the office of 
representative business leaders and 
interviewed their wives as well. An- 
swers to the questions of the inter- 
viewers, plus the results obtained 
from the Thematic Apperception 
Test gave additional insights into 
the personalities of these executives. 

Our findings and their implica- 
tions are reported at length in the 
book, Big Business Leaders in Amer- 
ica (Harper's), and our techniques, 


together with detailed tabular re- 
sults, appear in Occupational Mobil- 
ity in American Business and Indus- 
try, 1928-1952 (University of Minne- 
sota Press). Both volumes appeared 
in November, 1955. 

In establishing the fact that op- 
portunity to get to the top still exists 
in the United States, we began by 
considering the social origins of to- 
day’s top executives. We found: 
eight per cent were the sons of the 
owners of large businesses, fifteen 
per cent were the sons of majer ex- — 
ecutives, eighteen per cent were the 
sons of owners of small businesses, 
eight per cent were the sons of minor 
executives, three per cent were the 
sons of foremen, thus only 49 per 
cent of these top executives came 
from the classes that Taussig and 
Jocelyn expected to provide more 
than two-thirds of the executive ma- 
terial by mid-century. 


Laborer’s Sons Too 


Moreover, fourteen per cent of | 
these executives were the sonsofmen 
in the professions; eight per cent — 
were the sons of white collar work-— 
ers; nine per cent were the sons of 
farmers; fifteen per cent were the — 
sons of laborers; two per cent came 
from families in the armed services, _ 
politics, and government. re 

Obviously, it still helps to be the — 
boss’s son. The proportion of the > 
sons of business owners and execu-— 
tives in top positions is several hun- ~ 
dred times higher than their pro- — 
portion in the general population. — 
Figured on the basis of the “mobility _ 
rate,” in which the figure of 100 | 
means that 100 top executives should _ 
be expected to originate from any — 
given social group on the basis of — 

(Continued on page 25) ag 
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Coming: Eight Minute Trips From Loor 


Await approval to start helicopter passenger service between airport 


By 


TOM CALLAHAN 


HE helicopter hovers over th 
Chicago horizon. It needs onh 
an okay from Washington t 
light in the downtown area and star 
giving a much-needed, fast passengei 
service to outlying points around fs) 
city. That approval may come thi! 
month; the service, about six months 
later. b 
Proposed first is a service rom 
downtown heliport to Midway Air 
port, eight minutes flight time; fro 
) —_—_—_ee SES Se Conse --...3) downtown to O'Hare Field, 12 a 
: “utes flying time; and between Mid 
way and O'Hare, 12 minutes flying 
time. : 


*__ WISCONSIN 
ILLINOIS 


To Serve Suburbs Too = 


As soon as enough equipment is 
available, passenger service would be 
# _ provided from the two airperts to 
pasa nuuusciinne: - points north as far as’ Races 
eee -<. consin; west, as far as DeKalb a 
BaRRinetonct NEE Aes - Aurora, Illinois; south, to Wilmin 

3 ton and Kankakee, Illinois; 

= southeast, to Michigan City a 

PARK § oh SSrtteree LaPorte, Indiana. The number o 

pe Bae EES stops at communities along tl 

oes routes would depend on the dema 

Mle He) esate 4 for service. 
iat = 7 Ultimately, although not a part 

the present proposal, commuter 

ices between Chicago’s downtoy 
and outlying suburban areas co 

~ be started. S 

The cost of the inter airport 
airport to downtown ride wou 
$5. The price of the ride is expe 

ae 


ARLINGTON HTSO 


ELGIN 


GENEVAC) ¢ 


SJ@LMIDWA\ AIRPORT. 


ARGO 


EAST CHICAGO: 
Ss 


. 
LA PORTET) ~ 


oe, 
CROWN POINT 


At left: Proposed routes for helic 
Passenger service in Chicago 
The heavy triangle route would — 
the initial service between the airport 
and downtown, with the c 
stop being a proposed la 
Monroe street parking lo 
Park — eee 


WILMINGTON() 


ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


and downtown heliport 


9 drop to around $3 a trip for pas- 
rengers either arriving or departing 
wom Chicago, travelling on airlines 
that include the service in a package 
eeal. In other words, an inbound 
@assenger would buy his ticket from 
iis home town to Chicago, designat- 
mg his point of destination as the 
firport of arrival or the downtown 
rrea. The same arrangement could 
se made for transferring from either 
jirport to the other or for trips 
priginating from Chicago's loop. 
This passenger service has been 
proposed by Helicopter Air Service, 
‘ne., the company that has been 
delivering mail via helicopter in the 
Jhicago area since 1949. Its applica- 
ion for permission to inaugurate a 
icopter passenger service was 
nade to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
nm 1954. Since then comprehensive 
oublic hearings have been com- 
dleted, the CAB examiners have 
made their report and the applica- 
n is now before the board for the 
decision. 
The type of service proposed by 
S is not experimental. New York 
ays started_a similar passenger 
ce via helicopter in July, 1953. 


1%, 


Proposed helicopter which would carry up to 50 passengers 


NYA carried over 20,000 passengers 
between three New York area air- 
ports and five surrounding commu- 
nities. Los Angeles Airway, Inc., is 
doing much the same in southern 
California. 


Loop Service 


The Chicago service would have 
one big improvement over the New 
York and Los Angeles operations. 
It would include flights right into 
the downtown area from the local 
airports. The east and west coast 
services are primarily inter airport 
flights. 

The Chicago downtown heliport 
would be located at the southern 
end of the Monroe Street parking 


lot in Grant Park. It would be the — 


first such heliport to be located in 
the heart of a major metropolitan — 
area in this country. 


By coincidence the permit to use _ 


the heliport site in Grant Park par- 
allels a similar grant in 1918 to the 
Post Office Department to use almost : 
the identical location for the begin- 
ning of the Chicago-New York leg 


~ of the first transcontinental air mail 
route. It was used as an air mail ~ 


landing strip until 1920. 


Today the site is only 1,200 feet — 


from what is known as “airline 
corner” (Wabash and Monroe). Al- 
most all of the major airlines have © 
ticket office facilities on or near this — 


Bete 
a 
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Business Highlights | 


A group of state and 
city officials (left) led 
by Governor William 
G. Stratton, second 
from left, are shown 
inspecting the under- 
ground natural gas 
storage field of the 
Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, at 
Herscher, Illinois, 
where a $7.5 million 
expansion program is 
nearing completion. 
Storage field desulfur- 
ization plant equip- 
ment is seen in the 
background 


The first machine-ap- 
plication of plaster in 
Chicago’s__ residential 
construction history is 
demonstrated by a 
workman (right). Us- 
ing Zonolite Compa- 
ny’s vermiculite plas- 
ter aggregate, the 
machine which pumps 
the plaster through a 
hose and nozzle. for 
spraying is said to 
save at least 50 per 
cent of plastering 
time 


The lady, on the left, is going through 350 motions to type three lines of copy. The same lady, on the right, 
using a new photo-copying machine reproduces the same three lines of copy with six movements. In both motion 
studies, the model and machines were first photographed under ordinary conditions with the use of strobe lights 
to retain a clear picture. Then the model, in exactly the same positions, was draped completely in black, in- 
cluding black gloves, against a dark background. Battery powered lights were then wired and mounted on top of 
her hands. With only the small lights bouncing in the dark, the lens was opened and the movements were 
captured in double exposure on the film of the first photograph. The circular inserts show the noise of each opera- 


tion. The study was made by American Photocopy Equipment Company, 1920 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 
26, Illinois, makers of the photocopy machine 


s 


The product development laboratory of Sears, Roebuck and (Left to right) Governor W. G. Stratton, U. S. Senator E. M. 


Company, 14th and South Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Dirksen, C. M. Shanks, President of Prudential Insurance Com- 
Formally opened in December, the laboratory will serve as the pany, J. E. Rutherford, Prudential vice president and Mayor R 
basic research and development center for Sears’ seven paint, J. Daley insert a “time capsule”’ into the cornerstone of the 
resin (varnish), and wallpaper factories new Prudential building in Chicago. The capsule carrying pre- 


dictions of the future will be opened in 2000 


A complete chemical fertilizer plant, 
fabricated by The American Boiler 
and Tank Company, 2720 Hillock 
Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois, being 
loaded aboard ship for delivery in 
Venezuela. Shipped via water routes 
from Chicago, the shipment cost $8,- 
700, a saving of 40 per cent from an 
estimated $15,000 shipping cost via 
land and water routes according to 
American Boiler officials 


This 186-foot dump scow launched at Ambridge, Pennsylvania, by United States Steel Corporation’s Amer- 
ican Bridge Division, will sail out of Chicago for the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company. One of its 
unique engineering features is that mechanically op2rated doors dump 1,500-.cubic yards of refuse in a 
matter of seconds from eight separate compartments 
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“Back of the Yards” Reverses the Hight 


i 


Youll be sorry ! Where else are there 
20 CHURCHES paso rot-20 SCHOOLS: NEARBY JOBS 


T Ashland Avenue and Thirty- 
A ninth Street in Chicago's fa- 

mous Back of the Yards dis- 
trict, lies a corner field where gen- 
erations of neighborhood children 
have played. Half a century or more 
ago, they scavenged for gr ubby prizes 
in the filth of w hat was then a neigh- 
borhood dump, or slid down greasy 
banks into the gaseous muck of Bub- 
bly Creek, the dead-end arm of the 
Chicago River from which the field 
took its name. 

This winter, newly filled and grad- 
ed, the field rings for the first time 
with the clash of children’s ice skates, 
glittering at night in the glow of new 


Some fresh paint and lots of determination are! 
dressing up one of Chicago’s old neighborhoods 


and making it a desirable place to call “home” 


By JUNE BLYTHE 


floodlights. Shiny backstops stand 
anchored in fresh top soil, ready for 
the coming summer’s softball. And 
the field has a new name. 

As Bubbly Creek passes into his- 
tory, Daley Field emerges to symbol- 
ize a revitalized community that is 


lifting itself by its own bootstraps. 
Continental Can Company rents 
Daley Field for $25 a year to the 
Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council, which supplies the equip- 
ment, maintenance and supervision. 
The new playground illustrates how 


residents, local businesses and indus- 
tries cooperate through their own in- 
digenous organization to create what 
observers have called a “near mira- 
cle” in neighborhood rehabilitation. 

Here, in one of the city’s oldest 
communities, fifty-seven new homes 


ranging from $15,200 to $26,900 have 
risen in two years, while owners of 
2,340 existing homes have remodeled 
or improved their properties at costs 
of from $400 to $11,000. This pro-. 
gram, underway less than three years 
and covering the territory from. 
Thirty-third to Fifty-fifth Streets, be- 
tween Racine and Western Avenues, 
already totals close to $3 million, en 
tirely financed by the home owners, 
backed by the private credit of the 
banks and the thirty-four savin 
and loan associations in the area. 
Here the flight to the suburbs n 
only has halted, it has reversed. T 
families in the area’s newest hou 
development, Destiny Manor, 
_ turned to the neighborhood after 

_ periencing costly inconveniences 
new suburban homes. | 
Financial institutions which. ter 
fifteen years ago refused to 
ae OS Se 
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agi dilapidated house was converted . .>. 


. into this attractive home 
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lo Suburbia 


ne area today vie with each other to 
ontribute prizes for the best home 
modeling. Cash awards run as high 
s a thousand dollars; others include 
lll-expense trips to Florida, New 
fork and Washington. Runners-up 
njoy the consolation of plentiful 
vublicity in the influential commu- 
iity paper, the Back of the 
ournal. 


Yards 


Tour Reveals Changes 


A tour of side streets, behind the 
rustling intersection of Ashland Ave- 
aue and Forty-seventh Streets, re- 
t€als the physical aspects of the 
fhange. Streets stretch clean and free 
bf litter in every direction; alleys, if 
eossible, are even cleaner than the 
treets. In contrast to the dull gray 
orevalent in most middle-aged neigh- 
eorhoods, new paint in white or 
theerful colors shines on door and 
vindow frames. Cement porches 
with metal railings and colorful sid- 
ng transform well-worn structures 
nto attractive homes, in a style al- 
ectionately dubbed “Back of the 
Yards Modern.” 


Here and there a new foundation 
myects strength into formerly sag- 
‘ing walls, and everywhere the yards 
lhow care and grooming, inviting 
even in the winters cold. This 
'bright as new paint” look startles 
lhe visitor who has just passed 
lhrough surrounding _ territories, 
ome older, some younger, but all 
more or less gray. 


hbor helps neighbor back of the yards 
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Vacant stores have been remodeled into desirable living quarters 


‘The reasons behind the new paint, 
the spirit that is raising new homes, 
lie in the people who live there and 
the organization they have built to 
represent them. 

Back of the Yards, historically, has 
been one of the first “reception cen- 
ters” for Chicago’s successive waves 


of immigration. Irish, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Slovaks, Czechs, Bohemians, 
Germans and Mexicans were among 
the seventeen national groups which 
came to America seeking work and 
freedom and stayed to settle in this 
central industrial community. Cul- 
tural differences combined with the 


‘ 


This is ‘““‘Destiny Manor,’ 


BRCK OF THE NARS 
COUNCIL 


SOUP KNICK 


another project to revitalize the area 


Organized activities have helped curb delinquency 


g ee 
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insecurity of strange new 
ings to produce antagonisms so deep 
that even the clergymen of the va- 
rious language churches, though 
sharing the same predominant Cath- 
avoided each other on 
as newcomers, 


surround- 


olic theology, 
the streets. Moreover, 
the residents started at or near the 
bottom of the economic ladder. ‘This 
was the neighborhood Upton Sin- 
clair described in “The Jungle.” 

But these very disadvantages de- 
veloped in the people a strength and 
realism that served them well when, 
sixteen years ago, they began an ex- 
periment in local organization. With 
the help of Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
criminologist Saul D. Alinsky, and 
Joseph B. Meegan, then a neighbor- 
hood park director, these diverse 
groups formed a delegated body they 
called the Back of the Yards Neight- 
borhood Council. 


Purpose of Council 


The council’s purpose, state its by- 
laws, is to unite “All organizations 
within the community . . . in order 
to promote the welfare of all resi- 
dents of that community regardless 
of their race, color or creed, so that 
they all may have the opportunity to 
find health, happiness, and security 
through the democratic way of life.” 
The board, which meets monthly, is 
comprised of one representative each 
from 204 organizations — churches 
and their affiliated groups, fraternal 
and nationality organizations, busi- 
ness and labor, veterans, nurseries, 
settlement houses, parks, play- 
grounds, Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, store front clubs, social groups 
and civic organizations. These 
groups also send from four to five 


hundred delegates to an annual 


Community Congress to elect officers 
and determine basic program. 

Ten staff members and committees 
of delegates, which are established as 
needed, carry out the program. Eight 
standing committees currently mobi- 
lize neighborhood resources on 
health, housing, crime and delin- 


quency, safety, recreation, nutrition, 


education and a credit union. The 
work falls into two categories: (1) 
direct service to neighborhood fam- 
ilies and individuals; (2) initiation 
of community action to meet com- 
munity needs. 

_ Council delegates early adopted as 
their motto “We, the people, will 
a out our own destiny,” and they 
4 have Becca to do just that, Do 


weeds in vacant lots threaten the 
health as well as the carefully nursed 
lawns of neighbors? The Council 
hires a spray truck and promptly dis- 
poses of them. (In recent years the 
city has assumed this obligation, bill- 
ing lot owners for the service.) 

Has a teen-age boy been picked up 
by police for questioning? The 
Council, notified immediately by the 
police, calls a private conference 
with the parents, school teacher or 
principal, family clergyman and 
whatever police or court officials may 
be concerned. If the problem grew 
out of family difficulties, the Coun- 
cil helps solve them. No preaching 
here, but neighbor helping neigh- 
bor root out the problems that cause 
delinquency in the first place, wheth- 
er illness, debt, or that “one drink 
too many” behind a family quarrel. 


In consequence, the community’s 
Seventeenth, or New City Police Dis- 
trict enjoys one of the lowest crime 
and delinquency rates of any location 
in Chicago. The Council employs a 
full-time director of delinquency 
prevention, Captain Matthew Mur- 


phy, veteran of thirty-two years 
with the Chicago Police De- 
partment. Its committee on crime 


and delinquency reports: “... the 
only problem that our children gave 
the police department on Halloween 
was trying to provide enough candy 
and goodies for tricks and treat! For 
the fourth consecutive year, no com- 
plaints were received . . . concern- 
ing pranks on Halloween.” Nor can 
a broken window be found in the 
neighborhood’s schools. 


Is there a labor problem in a local 
business or industry? Whether it’s a 
strike or a help shortage, the Coun- 
cil moves as directed by its members 
and maintains the respect of both 
employers and employes. 


Assistance Provided 


If a local store or plant needs help, 
whether in an emergency or for per- 
manent jobs, the Council supplies 
employes through its job referral 
service. Forty Council board mem- 
bers recently helped a local depart- 
ment store handle a sale rush that 
exceeded the store’s expectations. Or, 
in the past year, the 105 companies 
comprising the nearby Brighton 
Park Industrial Council, have hired 
1,115 employes through this job sery- 
Ices 

Does heavy traffic make a street 


COMMERC! 


dangerous to housewives and young 
sters? The Council’s safety commi: 
tee moves in to obtain better trafh 
controls, such as the stop lights a 
Forty-seventh Street and Damen Ave 
nue, or the new speed limit sign 
along Loomis Street. And in keepin 
with the area’s do-it-ourselves motte 
the St. Joseph’s Boy Scout Troo} 
painted three hundred and thirteer 
street corners with stenciled sign 
cautioning “Green light—Look botl 
ways!” 


Lunch Program 


Through its nutrition committe¢ 
the Council co-sponsors the Federal 
State School Lunch Program in 15! 
Cook County schools. The Counci 
led in the initiation of the schou 
lunch program many years ago, iI 
both the state and nation. Thi 
health committee helped turn ou 
7,738 residents for free chest x-rays it 
a two-week period, arranged and aid 
ed a survey by the Chicago Denta 
Society of 7,558 children in sixteey, 
schools, delivered 58,000 signature 
in support of water fluoridation t 
Chicago’s mayor, and works year 
round. on rat abatement, garbage di 
posal, community clean-up and sim 
ilar general health matters. 


At the most recent of the monthly 
Council meetings, which are rarel} 
attended by less than 110 delegates 
the nature of the close working re 
lationships between these busy com: 
mittees and the community as < 
whole was apparent. The recreation 
committee chairman, Don DeFalco 
of the University of Chicago Settle 
ment, reported that nine groups 
from schools and playground to 
local Y. W. C. A., had requested ai 
received Council funds to aid thei: 
children’s Christmas parties. A mid 
dle-aged woman, perhaps with 
eye to her own parent-teacher c 
rose to ask how organizations c¢ 
obtain such help. DeFalco respol 
ed, 


which Meegan boomed out, 
your Rage): — Come satel ee 


familie ae 
Council could suppl 
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> added with a gratified chuckle. 
ast year there were only thirty — 
far cry from 1939, when we worked 
ll night to get out twelve hundred 
iskets.” 


Over-all employment conditions 
ve much to do with Back of the 
ards’ rising prosperity, but equally 
mportant are the Council’s agegres- 
ve efforts to help push residents 
ato the most stable forms of employ- 
sent and into higher income brack- 
ss. Three-quarters of the locality’s 
age earners now work in diversified 
edustries and businesses across the 
tty, the majority in the Central 
fanufacturing and Brighton Park 
istricts. And in the present tight 
[bor market, many housewives and 
aothers work part if not full time. 
Better money management offers 
mother index to the region’s eco- 
omic stability, demonstrating, too, 
thy the Council’s methods succeed 
there formal “education” often fails. 
The Council conducts a_ credit 
mion, open to any resident who be- 
mgs to a group represented in the 
eouncil and who purchases at least 
ne $5.00 share. Loans, at a nominal 
iterest rate, must be approved by 
ve credit union board, and neigh- 
ors, at least a few of whom are apt 
9 know the applicant personally, 
mprise the board. If they feel the 
plicant spends his income unwise- 
y, they can and do insist that he fol- 
pw a better budgeting program to 
ualify for the loan. 


Financed by Residents 


The residents, themselves, finance 
ost of this activity. Some phases of 
program receive help from the 
Sommunity Fund, but the bulk of 
current Council budget of some 
52, 000 a year comes from an annual 
fair, held every July at Forty-seventh 
itreet and Damen Avenue., The 
“0 puncil responds with a polite but 
n “no, thanks’ to offers of cash 
mntributions, but happily accepts 
lifts of services. 
|For example, a utility company, 
mpressed by the conservation pro- 
am, recently proffered a substan- 
ial cash contribution. The Council 
efused the money, but suggested an 
Iternative, which the company 
al ited. Three utility employes were 
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MEMO: 


THE 
MAN 
WHO 
IS 
GOING 
PLACES... 


The road to success in your busi- 
ness OF profession sets a fast 
pace ... and it’s easy to forget 
the little important things—like 
making certain your life insur- 
ance program is geared to your 
family’s present needs and stand- 
ard. of living. 

You wouldn't trust your 
family’s safety to a 1925 auto- 
mobile . . . why take chances on 
their future security with anti- 
quated life insurance? Let us tell 
you about North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company’s “‘tai- 
lor-made” Preferred Risk life 
plan. It represents the most ad- 
vanced life insurance thinking, 
combining high cash values with 
such flexible features as dis- 
ability income . . . waiver of 
premium... and family income 
benefits. 

The cost is far less than a man 
who is going places might expect 


to pay. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


we PRoCe: 
Atle 


' Please send me details on the Preferred Risk 


e fi ‘life plan for business and professional men. 


to all of the problems of its people 
and a spirit not merely hopeful but 
helpful, have enabled the Council 
to weld this melting-pot community 
into the force that is so successfully 
tackling deterioration. One of its or- 
ganizers, Saul Alinsky, explains: 
“You couldn’t get this kind of con- 
servation program going solely on 
the physical, brick-and-stones aspects 
of housing and rehabilitation.” 


Neighborhood Contrasts 


The contrast between the Back of 
the Yards program and that of a 
nearby neighborhood underscores 
Alinsky’s point. A couple of miles 
away lies a neighborhood with, orig- 
inally, fewer problems. Its residents 
were more homogeneous, its income 
levels somewhat higher. Inevitably, 
however, it also suffered from the 
drift. toward aging and increasingly 
overcrowded homes. In 1946, its con- 
cerned residents started to make 
plans and seek government aid. First 
months, and now years, have slipped 
away in talk and planning. A few 
discouraged residents started moving 
out, thus encouraging others to fol- 
low, and in their places came specu- 
lators and conversions. Today, the 
neighborhood has deteriorated to the 
point where probably only costly 
clearance and redevelopment can 
raise it to acceptable standards. Back 
of the Yards residents, with satire 
but sympathy, have nicknamed it the 
“Promised Land.” 

The conservation program began 
with a meeting on July 2, 1953, at 
the Stockyards Inn, attended by. real- 
tors, executives of banks and savinys 
and loan associations, representa- 
tives of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans Administra- 
tion, clergymen, and representatives 
of the Back of the Yards Council. 


There was plenty of talk, but 
much more action. Several financial 
institutions pledged support on the 
spot, and that very day acquisition 
was begun of the 2,000 front footage 
of vacant property at Fifty-third 
Place and Damen Avenue which has 
become Destiny Manor. 


To qualify for purchase of one of 
Destiny Manor’s 49 homes, now all 
sold, the buyer must have children 
(no home has less than three bed- 
rooms), and must be a present or 
previous resident of Back of the 
Yards, or the son or daughter of a 
resident. Sufficient property was giv- 


; 
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en to the city, for a $50,000 play| 
ground, which will have a fieldhousy 
and trained supervisor. A steel wir) 
fence was erected not only around 
the playground but along the adja) 
cent Pennsylvania Railroad right 0| 
way. \ 

While the complex zoning an@¢ 
other arrangements for Destiny Man 
or proceeded, the community presseq 
forward on other fronts. Four mode 
homes went up on other vacant lots) 
but only after the conservation co 
mittee had met with forty-six build) 
ers and inspected sixty-one othe} 
model homes throughout the city 
To facilitate sale and building o1 
empty lots, an exhaustive tax an 
title search was conducted on ove} 
900 vacant properties and lists of thé 
owners distributed. Several of thesq 
lots have been purchased by adjoinj 
ing neighbors for gardens or chi 
dren’s play space. 

In addition to prizes and publicity 
two campaigns especially hav4¢ 
helped dramatize the remodeling 
and repair program for existing 
homes. At 3519-55 S. Honore Stree} 
there stood for years a row of un} 
sightly, two-story apartments notor} 
ious as “Outhouse Row.” Climaxing 
repeated efforts to correct this sor 
spot, Supreme Savings and Loan As} 
sociation granted a $90,000 loan te 
modernize the building and instal 
interior plumbing — a morale boost 
er for the whole territory. 


Home Wiring Service 


Secondly, in cooperation with 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
the Council organized a free hoitit 
wiring survey. Speeches were made, 
literature distributed, even sermons 
preached on the dangers and incon: 
veniences of defective or inadequa 
wiring. Over five hundred ho: 
owners requested inspection, wi 
167 found to need correction and ai 
vised to consult electrical contra 
tors. 

In still another aspect of ne pr 
gram, the conservation committe 
has sought out the owners of the 
merous small store buildings dott 
residential streets. A carryover fre 
pre-supermarket days, most of the 
were two-story structures, 
on street level, with an apart 

ee 

above, and most of the stores had 
len into disuse. Owners hax 
persuaded to remodel these 
ings into modern two- ats, in 
with one stroke the supply c 
a nie 
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ple housing and the owners’ in- 
omes. 

Leading all these efforts is the 
ack of the Yards Neighborhood 
conservation - Modernization Com- 
iittee, headed by Miss Frances Ma- 
rk, and comprised of two real es- 
ite brokers, two businessmen, two 
pusewives, two clergymen and two 
‘vings and loan association execu- 
wes. Miss Mazurk, who knows the 
rea intimately, is a real estate 
oker who also serves as chairman 
» the women’s division of the Chi- 
ygo Real Estate Board. 

Behind the prize trips to Florida 
ad the atmosphere of an old-fash- 
med barn raising, the community 
eserves a big stick which it uses 
vainst willful violators. A full-time 
ouncil employe checks for build- 
ug code violations, and woe unto 
we property owner who attempts the 
vious way out. Reports to the city 
uilding Commissioner of violations 
re fully documented by _photo- 
raphs and accompanied by tax and 


tle information. The Corporation , 


ounsel’s office cooperates by noti- 
ting the Council each week of cases 


scheduled for court and Council rep- 
resentatives appear. 

sut the powers of example, per- 
suasion and positivism remain the 
most potent weapons. As Miss Ma- 
zurk comments, “If the neighbors on 
both sides and across the street are 
putting on new porches or installing 
new kitchens, you can’t hold out for- 
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ever. Sooner or later, you'll be out 
with at least a paint brush.” 

Perhaps this whole ingenious, in- 
dependent movement, which may 
point a new and additional way for 
Chicago to save its neighborhoods, 
best can be summed up in Joe Mee- 
gan’s terse phrase, “Beauty can 
spread as well as blight!” 


What Are Chances To Be Boss? 


(Continued from page 15) 


their proportion in the general pop- 
ulation, executives and owners sons 
have a rating of 775. Unskilled la- 
borers sons have a rating of 16. 

But a look at the changes that 
have transpired between the Taussig 
and Jocelyn survey indicates that 
the trends are all in favor of in- 
creased mobility. 

For example, the percentage of top 
management coming from the sons 
of unskilled laborers rises from two 
to five per cent between 1928 and 
1952. The sons of clerks or salesmen 
made up five per cent of top man- 
agement in 1928, but in 1952 they 
made up eight per cent. On the 
other hand, the sons of major execu- 


tives have dropped from 17 to 15 per 
cent, the sons of the owners of small 
business from 20 to 18 per cent, and 
the sons of the owners of large busi- 
ness from 14 to 8 per cent. 

If, while the chance to get ahead 
is better today than earlier, what 
characterizes the men who get ahead? 
Obviously, in this respect, and in 
many others, our findings offer some 
concrete clues to the man who wants 
to get ahead. The most startling sin- 
gle measurable fact is the increase in 
the educational attainments of the 
men who are today’s top executives 
compared with their predecessors. 
Almost sixty per cent of the execu- 
tives in our sample graduated from 
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college, another twenty per cent had 
a record of college attendance. In 
1928, only three out of every ten 
executives had graduated from col- 
lege, while another had some train- 
ing. 

Bec ause the one measurable char- 
acteristic shared to the highest de- 
eree by all of today’s executives is 
the amount of their education, it 
would seem that the executive is 
now a member of a professional class 
which insists upon adequate formal 
training. Education is the royal road 
to power in American business and 
industry. Importantly, because this 
method is open to men originating 
in all social classes, our society re- 
tains and even increases its healthy 
mobility. 


Mobile Personalities 


What about the personality char- 
acteristics of the executives whose 
careers have demonstrated the mo- 
bility of American society? These 
men are mobile in their own per- 
sonalities as well as their careers. 
They are able to pull up stakes, 
leave their parents, their home 
towns. They can leave behind circles 
of old friends without a qualm as 
they move upward. ‘They are quick 
to pick up the essential cues existing 
in a new situation, and to grasp the 
essential aspects of a new problem 
without allowing themselves to be- 
come deeply involved themselves. 
They deal easily with people, but 
always with an inner reservation that 
keeps their own freedom of action. 

Moreover, they tend to be com- 
pletely realistic in their judgments, 
quick, tough, and accurate. They do 
not mistake a minor issue for a 
major issue. They sense the main 
problem, and deal with it without 
sentimentality. They are not basi- 
cally what intelligence tests would 
call brilliant; on the other hand, 
they have intelligence which is above 
average. 

Another central characteristic of 
these mobile men, the ones who take 
advantage of the roads upward in 
business, is their enormous concen- 
tration upon their careers. Their 
energies are devoted to forwarding 
their careers, the company that em- 
ploys them, and their position in 
the company. This concentration 
often extends to activities outside 
the scope of what is ordinarily con- 
sidered to be business. In the Red 


Cross, the Community Chest, and 
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various similar activities these me 
play a role that is essentially an ) 
tension of their business role. | 
At the same times, their famil 
lives are limited. Most of ther 
marry, but they tend to relegat 
control of their children to thei 
wives. Sometimes the conduct ¢ 
their children bewilders the harc 
driving fathers. Nevertheless, th 
men who move up the ladder ar 
forced to concentrate almost excl 
sively on their careers; the compet 
tion is so tough that achieving su 
cess demands all their energies. 
Incidentally, our survey give 
some answer as to whether the royz 
road to success is smoothed by ma! 
rying the boss’s daughter. The a 
swer seems to be “not particularly. 
In fact, by the only measurab} 
criterion, the length of time it take 
to become an executive after b 
coming self-supporting, it didn’t eve 
help the boss’s son. He was probab 
helped by marrying out of his clas 
our figures show. One’s own fathe 
apparently helps; one’s father-in-la 
is of no particular benefit. . 
Another big problem lies in pic 
ing a career. In what kinds of bus 
ness or industry is it easier to get 1 
the top? Are the opportunith 
greater in “frontier” industries, 
new and fast growing ones? Are ce 
tain business areas “closed” to moy 
ment from the bottom to the to 
while others are “open”? What abo 
smaller companies as opposed to th 
bigger ones? 3 


“Frontier” Firms 


Our answers indicate that 
tively more sons of laborers 
farmers and proportionately f 
sons of major executives and o 
of large businesses turn out to b 
top men in rapidly expanding 
The more stable firms tend t 
a higher proportion of sons of é 
tives and large owners among > 
executives. The differences ar 
too great, however. The diffe 
in the educational status is 
marked between the “frontier” - 
and those in more stable indus 
In fast growing companies in 
and expanding industries, 
cent of the business leaders 
finish high school, and onl 
cent are college graduates. 
growing companies in sta 
tries, only six pet cent: 
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These’ latter firms consequently 
ffer less opportunity for the mobile 
aan, who possesses little formal edu- 
tation. Investment banking houses 
md brokerage firms often recruit 
nly from certain selected colleges, 
nd rely upon their own established 
eatterns of training and career 
1ovement to produce their top ex- 
‘cutives. In such firms 
ff the leaders will be the sons of big 
vusiness and professional men, as 
‘compared with the slightly less than 


hole. To generalize, “Wall Street” 
epresents the most _ consistently 
losed area for advancement for the 


2ss well educated man of lower 
ocial origins. 

“Open” Industries 
At the other extreme are the 


open” industries, where top level 
ial origins are relatively less im- 
eortant. Men born to the top strata 
if society make up less than a third 
bf the total leadership in such in- 
tustries as utilities, communications, 
ining, railroads, highway transpor- 
tion, petroleum, and the manufac- 
uring of electrical machinery. 

The best chance for advancement 
or the sons of laborers appears to 
e in the railroads and highway 
ansportation. About three-quar- 
ers of the top executives in the man- 
facture of electrical machinery and 
he petroleum industry come from 
white collar, laboring class, owners 
»f small business, or farming fam- 
lies. Two-thirds of the heads of 
mmsurance companies come from the 
ame groups. ‘These industries, 
hen, offer the most chances for the 
; who wants to work his way 
ip the ladder. 

The educational requirements for 
i ee leadership are highest in 
chemical and paper manufacturing. 

Almost three-quarters of the top ex- 
i. in these industries are col- 


Rational barriers. “Twenty per 
t of the top executives in these 


ssful mobile executive is that 
‘man who works his way up 


three-fifths | 


wo-fifths average for industry as a | 
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tions, laboratories, 
schools and government. 
Save time, effort and money: 
on your electron tube orders: 
—phone, wire or write us for 
expert, immediate shipment. 


Refer to your attieo 
Catalog for all 
electronic supplies. 
Copies of our latest 
324-page 1956 edition 
are available FREE 
on request. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave. 
ras 56-A-6, pre 80, Ill. 


and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ....... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 

of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, Wis. 


INSULATION 


Pipe Covering — Hot and Cold 


Corkboard — Roofing 
@ 


“RELIABLE” STEAM BAKED 
CORKBOARD 


For Cold Storage Insulation — 


Luse- Stevenson 


Company 


CONTRACTORS: & DISTRIBUTORS 


873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. CHGO. 22) 


MOhawk 4-3900 
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CHICAGO-AREA DISTRIBUTOR 


For 
CLARK - ROSS 
Carriers for handling 


POWRWORKER Hand Trucks 
@ Fork Lift Trucks and lumber, steel and other 
Towing Tractors. allied products. 


\\ 


SALES, SERVICE, PARTS, RENTALS—AIll Under One Roof 
New and Used Fork Trucks ¢ Tote Boxes e Beacon Hydraulic Dock Boards 


MODERN HANDLING EQUIPMENT INC. 


Phone: SA cramento 2-5036 


In Rockford— 
SALES, PARTS & SERVICE 


4606 WEST STATE @ Phone Rockford 8-2283 


625 N. KEDZIE 


UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


| management some ten years afte} 


| that it is dangerous to be left behine 
| early in one’s career. 


| fast. 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


+ 
Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0801 


| ican business is somewhat older th 


COMMERGI 
member of the white collar hier} 
archy of American business. Hi 
moves to the top through the tec! 
nical and lower level managemen| 
personnel. Few of today’s executive} 
began in the factory itself, and une’ 


they did, they moved out quickly. | 
Five years after starting his 


} 
i 
| 


job, the future executive is alread} 
tabbed for a management position) 
This is generally true except fo) 
those in the professional fields i 
the business, the engineers, account) 


ants, and lawyers who move int 


entering business. Within  fifteer! 
years after starting their career, ove} 
80 per cent of future executives al) 
ready hold management posts, an 
the majority are already top execu 
tives. Our findings indicate clearh 


The futur 
leaders are the ones who move uj} 


Bigness No Bar 


Incidentally, our findings indicat 
that bigness is no bar to opport 
nity. In big business, the proportio 
of top executives who are the son’ 
of major executives and the owne 
of large businesses is smaller th 
in the case of smaller firms. In firm! 
whose gross volume is over $250 mi 
lion a year, 16 per cent of the to 
executives are the sons of laborer 
and only 19 per cent the sons ¢ 
big business men. % 

Is there such a thing as a typica 
executive? Individual cases var 
widely, of course. But the averag 
executive in our survey is about 5 


years old. He entered business jus 


j 


before his 22nd birthday and becam 


associated with his present firm sot mn 
seven years later. He has been wit! 
his present firm for 24 years, rea 
his present position 24 years 
entering business and has held 
for almost seven years. 

The present leadership of A 
the group studied by Taussig 
Jocelyn a generation ago. T 


average age of the top exe 
was 51.4 years. Moreover, - 
young men under 45 are 


figures are 15 per cent of 
business leaders as oppose 


portion of men over 65 
(Continued on p 
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INVESTMENTS in new construc: 
tion, expansion of existing plants 
md the purchase of land and build- 
ngs for industrial purposes totaled 
"30,325,000 in December, bringing 
e total investments for 1955 to 
“554,967,000. These figures compare 
mth $16,932,000 in December, 1954, 
nd $231,683,000 for the year. 


Automatic Electric Company, 
manufacturer of telephone equip- 
ent and electrical components at 
(038 W. Van Buren street, has an- 
wounced plans for a new 1,300,000 
fqguare foot plant in Northlake. 
Automatic Electric this year pur- 

ased the 170 acre site, identi- 
ied as Westward Ho Golf Course, 
em Wolf Road just north of North 
‘venue. When the plant is com- 
pleted in 1957, operations now car- 
fied on in 14 buildings on the near 
West side of Chicago will be trans- 
serred to the new location. About 
»,000 persons will be employed in 
lhe new plant. The Austin Co., 
engineer and builder. 


’ Croname, Incorporated, 3701 
NV. Ravenswood avenue, will erect a 


a * 


ng of new $16 million factory, 
y Automatic Electric Company 
ourse located about 15 miles from downtown 
venue in Northlake, Illinois. It is expected to 


Industrial 
Developments 


e+ - in the Chicago Area 


very large plant at the corner of 
Touhy and Central avenues in 
Skokie. The structure will have 350,- 
000 square feet of floor area and will 
house both the factory and _ office 
facilities of the company. Croname 
manufactures name plates, dials, 
scales, as well as electronic and radio 
components, refrigerator and stove 
parts and decorative metal parts. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
architect and engineer. 


¢ Continental Coffee Company, 
375 W. Ontario street, is building a 
plant at 2550 North Clybourn ave- 
nue. The large new unit, with 123,- 
000 square feet of floor area, will 
house the entire operations of Con- 
tinental Coffee, packer of coffee for 
both commercial and house use. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineer. 


¢ Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company has purchased a 318,000 
square foot plant in Lake Bluff 
which was built 4 years ago by Deep- 
freeze. The plant is on a 57 acre 
site on U. S. 41 just west of Lake 
Bluff. Goodyear will utilize it for 
the production of hose and belting. 


on the 170 acre site of the former West- 


research laboratories and office facilities 


Chicago on Wolf Road just 
be completed by late 1957 
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FOR SALE 


FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED 
@ 738,000 sq. ft. 
® 15 acres — switch 


@ Five miles southwest of Chicago 
Loop 


Sprinklered 
Heavy floor loads 


One half — one story 
Cranes 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial end Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. — Chicage 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 
KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 Ne. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Doy and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


CODE DATING 


Autematic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specifie coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION | 
3804 N. Clark St. Chieage 13, If. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry oi 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois | 


METAL NAME PLATES | 


Etched or Lithographed Plates — 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbossador 2-5264 | 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING | 


Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY = 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago = | 


2, 
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The plant will be Goodyear’s first 
factory in the Chicago area. 


e¢ Richards -Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Company in Aurora, producer 
of doors, conveyors and hardware 
specialties, is adding 43,000 square 
feet of floor area to its plant in the 
form of a separate structure which 
will include 150 feet of covered 
loading dock. The project will also 
involve work on the railroad siding. 
Johnson and Johnson, engineer; 
Campbell, Lowrie, Lautermilch Cor- 
poration, general contractor. 


¢ Homak Manufacturing Com: 
pany, Inc., producer of metal kitchen 
furniture and kitchen cabinets at 
435 W. 43rd street, is erecting a new 
45,000 square foot building at 4433 
S. Springfield. The new structure 
will house the entire operations of 
the company when _ completed. 


A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineer. 


e Strathmore Company, Aurora, 
is adding 65,000 square feet to its 
BUnaae plant in that suburb. The 

additional space will be used for the 
ewe tarr te of the ‘Magic Slate,” 


juvenile toy. 


e Precision Castings Corporation, 
5959 W. Howard street, Niles, is 
adding a 56,000 square foot structure 
to its present plant which produces 
aluminum, zinc and magnesium 
castings. General contractor is Rag- 
nar Benson Company, Inc.; archi- 
tect, P. Aznavoorian. 


e American Machine and Found- 
ry Company has broken ground for 
construction of a 40,000 square foot 
building to house the headquarters 
of its two subsidiary organizations, 
AMI Pin Spotters and AMF Na- 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 
SHEET STEEL 


e SPECIAL GAUGES AND 
SIZES -COILS OR 
SHEARED LENGTHS 


@ HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
& OILED STRIP STEEL 


Phone 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


e ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 
ALL TEMPERS 

e ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
SHEET & STRIP 

e SPECIAL TEMPERED STEEL 

e ANNEALED SPRING STEEL 


STRIP STEEL 


2300 W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


“Chinese Maid” 
Canned Chop Suey 


2222 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Victory 2-8688 - 2-8689 


COMMERCI 


tional Bowling and Billiard Corpora 
tion. The building is expected to b 
completed in June and will hous 
the distribution functions of the tw 
organizations. Manufacturing facil 
ties of AMF National will continu 
to be located at 414 N. Wood stree 


e Matherson-Selig Company, 181 
N. Central Park avenue, manufa 
turer of color cards and shade com 
parison display for paints anc 
cosmetics, is having a new plant 0 
36,000 square feet erected to accom 
modate its operations which will bi 
located at 7301 W. Wilson avenue 
in Harwood Heights. Klefstad Engi 
neering Company, general contrac 
tor. 


e Tempel Manufacturing Com 
pany, 1939 Bryn Mawr avenue, one 
of the largest manufacturers devotec 
exclusively to the production of elec 
trical laminations, is adding 50,006 
square feet of manufacturing space 
to its plant. Shaw, Metz and Dolio 
architect; general contractor, Camp 
bell, Lowrie, Paermuley Corpora 
tion. be: 
eH. L. Tudd Company, a divisior 
of Stanley Works of Wallingford 
Conn., is having a 30,000 square foo 
building constructed for its use a 
6238 N. Northwest highway. The 
new building will be utilized as the 
midwestern warehouse for the com 
pany. Bennett and Kahnweiler 
broker. ¥ 


e Royal Continental Box C 3 
pany, Inc., 2214 W. Fulton street, 
erecting a new plant at 13th stré 
and 47th avenue in Cicero, whi 
contains approximately 41,0 
square feet of floor area. It will pi 
duce its line of wood and corrugatec 
boxes. Architect, Albert Belrose.. Bes 


e Will County Printing Cc 
square feet to its plant for iner 
production of labels and pack 
materials in full color. A. E; 
and Sons, Inc., engineer. 


} 
| 
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he new salt depot of the International Salt Company, Inc., located on Goose Island 
cat 932 North North Branch Street. The sharply sloping outer roof matches the 32 de- 
ggree angle of repose of the average salt pile. A 36 foot wide tunnel runs directly through 
tthe center of the building under the salt. It permits automatic delivery by gravity to the 
ttunnel of two-thirds of the entire bulk salt stored in the bins 


jpurchased the 14,000 square foot 
building at 1030 E. 87th street. The 
mew plant represents an expansion 
of floor area from the present quar- 
hters to meet the increased demand 
ffor the firm’s ornamental iron prod- 
ucts. J. J. Harrington and Company, 
broker. 


¢ Sun Electric Corporation has 

“occupied the new building built for 
iit in the Clauss Industrial District of 
‘Melrose Park at 25th avenue and 
‘North avenue. The new plant will 
|house the Industrial Division of Sun 
Electric, which manufactures scien- 
‘tific testing equipment and defense 
items. The new 10,000 square foot 
building, with an adjoining parking 
lot, is served by the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad. Arthur Rubloff and 
Company, broker. 


General Binding Corporation 
‘has purchased 19 acres of land in 
| Northbrook between Edens highway 


/opment. General Binding is the 
| world’s largest manufacturer of 
plastic and metal binding equipment 
“and supplies. Hogan and Farwell, 


© Consolidated Engineering Com- 
. pany, 919 N. Michigan avenue, 
“manufacturer of production equip- 
“ment and tools for the automotive 


industry, has acquired a one-story 
=i .- ~ : 


ae 


building at 3067 N. Elston avenue 
containing 20,000 square feet of 
floor area. Bennett and Kahnweiler, 
broker. 


¢ Harmon Machine Company of 
Wichita, Kansas, has purchased a 
structure at 4641 N. Ravenswood 
avenue. J. J. Harrington and Com- 
pany, broker. 


¢ Allied Gear Corporation, 4725 
W. Lake street, has purchased one 
acre at Arthington street, a block 
west of Cicero avenue, for future 
use as a plant site. 


e Universal Battery Company, 
3419 S. Wentworth avenue, is add- 
ing 3,000 square feet of floor area 
for increased manufacturing space 
for its line of storage batteries. 


e Seaman Paper Company, in 
Evanston, has acquired 10,000 square 
feet of floor space at 3720 W. 38th 
street in the Cooke Industrial Dis- 
trict. The firm will engage in the 
fabrication and manufacture of 
plastic and hardboard products. 
Bennett and Kahnweiler, broker. 


© P-K Tool and Manufacturing 
Company has moved to its new 
10,000 square foot plant at 4700 W. 
Le Moyne. The new plant will pro- 
vide increased space and improved 
material handling facilities for the 
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OIL CUSHIONED 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Give You 
SHOCK ABSORPTION 
CUSHIONED STARTS 
SMOOTH ACCELERATION 
ADJUSTABLE SLIP 
NO JAMMING 
COMPACT DESIGN 
NO NEED TO OVER MOTOR 


SAVES COST OF LARGER 
MOTORS 


LOWER STARTING 
CURRENT ; 


A ae 


Y2 to 15 H. P. 


FLUID SHAFT GEAR MOTORS 


LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Phone or Write for Information 
and Catalog 


The Schrade-Batterson Co. 2 


806 W. Washington” “ 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


a 


: Se 
CHesapeake 3-9400 


A CONVENTION PARADISE! 


BROWNS LAKE RESORT offers the comforts and conveniences of 
the most modern hotel with none of the formalities — all recreational 
facilities including chz umpionship 18 hole golf course — complete ac- 
commodations for meetings — all in a restful, relaxing Wisconsin set- 
ting — just 65 miles from C hicago. 


Our understanding of guest relations and your individual problems 
whether 50 or 300 people, plus our “follow through” on every detail is 
the basis of our reputation as a conv ention paré adieee 


Let us help you make your next sales meeting or convention a success. 


Call FRanklin 2-5990 


BROWNS LAKE RESORT 


OF BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
OWNER-MANAGEMENT has always offered the utmost in value 


TRUCK WEIGHING 
MATERIAL WEIGHING 
RAILCAR WEIGHING 
BATCH WEIGHING 


TANK OR 

BATCH MATERIAL 
SCALE FOR 

ANY INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCT 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois Tel. CEntral 6-1663 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Oldest in Japan, Modern in Service 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


We cordially invite any inquiries about Japan 


Correspondent 
38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4450 


Adams street, 


COMMERCE 


company’s Multislide and high speed 
punch press operations. 


e Lea and Sachs Inc., 555 W. | 
will move its ware- | 
house for adhesives, textiles, tapes 
and elastics to new quarters at 325 } 
N. Clark street, after extensive 
alterations. Brown and Storch, Inc., | 
broker. 


© Thomson Steel Polishing Com- | 
pany has acquired a one-story build- } 
ing at 4635 S. Harlem avenue in || 
Forest View. J. J. Harrington and 

Company, broker. 


© Speco, Inc., Schiller Park, manu- 
facturer of equipment for the pack- | 
ing industry, is expanding its plant | 
with the addition of 3,000 square 

feet of floor area. | 


@ Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has acquired a 
7,000 square foot building at 5410 
Broadway which it will utilize for 
warehouse purposes. The compamy 
manufactures set screws and cap 
nuts. Michael J. Schneider and 
Company and J. J. Harrington an 
Company, brokers. 


° Tenak Products Company, 2615 
N. Paulina street, is erecting an addi-— 


tion to its plant of 10,000 square feet c 
of floor area for increased production — | 
space. The company produces elec — : 
trotype plastic moldings. Northern — 
Builders, Inc., general contractor. * 
e Custom Craft, Inc., 1932 S. Hal- 
sted street, has acquired 25, a : 
square feet of floor area at 2018 W._ 
Fulton street for production of ia 
line of upholstered living room fur- 
niture. Alfred L. Miltenberg and. 
Company, broker. = 


e¢ Malanco Incorporated, Blue Is ; 
land, manufacturer of die cut fibre- 
glass and greaseproof papers, is erect a 
ing an addition to its plant contain- | 
ing approximately 16,000 square fee 
of floor area. The additional floor 
area will be utilized for product 
and storage operations. 


° Wire Cloth Products Inc. is 
ing 22,000 square feet to its pla 
Bellwood to be utilized for ing Z 
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RIAL in the $250 million damage 
suit against major eastern rail- 
oads has been set for January 17, 
(956, in the Federal district court 
tt Philadelphia. The suit was filed 
three years ago by the Pennsylvania 
Wotor Truck Association and 37 
trucking companies and named as 
vefendants 31 railroads, several of 
heir presidents, the Eastern Rail- 
oad Presidents Conference, and 
warl Byoir and Associates, a New 
“ork public relations firm. The suit 
IMeges that the railroads conspired 
o destroy the business of trucking 
oncerns in the northeast and the 
mmount sought to be collected is 
viple the sum the trucking compa- 
les estimate the alleged conspiracy 
aas cost them. Since this case is 35th 
m a docket of 40 to be heard by 
tudge Thomas J. Clark during a 
wo-week period beginning January 
J, it is possible that the trial may 
wave to be reassigned to the April 
cession of the court. There is also 
he possibility that attorneys may 
‘sk for a postponement on _ the 
‘round that they are not prepared 
for wial. The truckers’ charges have 
ween termed by David I. Mackie, 
Mhairman of the Eastern Railroad 
residents Conference, as “so fan- 
pastically absurd that they smack 
more of Alice in Wonderland than 
serious legal action.” 

i; 


» Cemmissioner Johnson to Re- 
re From I.C.C.: Interstate Com- 
lerce Commissioner J. Monroe 
ohnson has announced that he will 
re when his present term expires 
cember 31, 1955. Mr. Johnsen, 
ho was 77 years old last May, was 
ointed to the commission by 
resident Roosevelt in 1940. His 
ment will create a third va- 
- on the 1l-man commission. 
ayden Alldredge resigned effec- 
October 31, 1955, and Hugh W. 
ss, effective November 25, 1955. 
are persistent in Washing: 


Transportation 
and Traffic 


ton that Commissioner Kelso Elliott 
may soon quit his post on the com- 
mission to enter private business. 


° Central Committee to Review 
Motor Class Rate Adjustment: The 
Central Committee of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau will review 
Docket No. 23880 at its meeting on 
January 10, 1956, in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. As recommended by 
the Standing Rate Committee, the 
docket proposes to: 

1. Cancel all less truckload and 
any-quantity exception ratings. 

2. Increase present rates on truck- 
load exception rated traffic by five 
per cent. 

3. Publish a new Rate Basing 
Tariff which will correspond with 
that now used by the railroads. 

4. Publish a new class rate tariff 
which will name rates corresponding 
with the present railroad Docket 
No. 28300 scale, plus five per cent. 
These rates would be subject to an 
arbitrary of 45 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments weighing less than 
2,000 pounds and 20 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments weighing from 
2,000 to 5,000 pounds. 

In its appeal, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry said 
that the Standing Rate Committee's 
disposition “fails to recognize the 
serious effect on existing rate rela- 
tionships within the Chicago Com- 
mercial Zone that would result from 
application of the railroad Docket 
No. 28300 groupings. For example, 
rates from and to the Skokie Valley 
area, which includes such points as 
Morton Grove, Niles, Lincolnwood 
and Skokie, would be based on 
Waukegan, Illinois rather than the 
present Chicago basis.” Continuing, 
the Association’s appeal asserted: 
“This area, which is included in the 
Chicago Commercial Zone, has be- 
come prominent industrially in a 
relatively short period of time. 
Many of the firms in this district 
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MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
Estimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
e@ Office Removals 
@ Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 


1891 — OUR 64TH YEAR — 1954 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


ENJOY DRIVING 
LATE MODEL CARS 


NOW .. . Chicago's 
Lowest Leasing Prices 
. . . on! Carora Fleet! 


FORDS @ MERCS 
LINCOLNS 


e No investment required 

e No maintenance expense 

e No depreciation costs 

e No time loss for servicing 
You’re always driving new cars, always 
time and money ahead with constant 


transportation guaranteed. Get the facts — 
today. Call or write 


“Tauber 


CAR LEASING CO. 


1809 Devon BR. 4-3100 
1755 E. 71st St. HY. 3-3850 


Looking for the ight 
Selling Case 


for Your Sales Force? 


® Choose from 125 stand- 
ard styles and sizes 


® Custom-made sales cases 
our specialty for 55 
years 


write for 

catalog 

today! ' al 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


503 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 
DE 7-0270 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 


tubes — pipe — etc. 
Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S | 
4 Specialized training has received universal ap- 
4 proval as a service to American Industry 


| 


) Our extensive training facilities are available to 
; a you. Consult us about specialized programs to 
ag , train and upgrade your men to more skilled | 


positions as: 


© elndustrial Draftsmen 

oe gene lool-Die Designers 

pay ¢ Master Machinists 

& eTool-Die Makers 
Let a training course be apart of your incentive } 

[egress 
| write Mr. H. A. Schneyer for detailed information. 

ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 
Allied Institute of Technology 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 71-3915 


| were formerly located within Chi- 


cago but were forced to move into 
this outlying area to permit enlarge- 
ment of plant facilities. Industries 
in deciding on this area to relocate 
their plant sites, did so on the as- 
sumption that the rate relationship 
which existed between these points 
and Chicage would not be disrupted. 
This was an impertant factor since 
these firms are in direct competition 


| with industries located within Chi- 


cago proper.” 


e Senate Committee to Investigate 
Freight Car Shortage: The Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will undertake a full in- 
vestigation of the causes of the rail- 
road freight car shortage and the 
allegations that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has failed to pre- 
vent discrimination against certain 
sections of the country. Announce- 
ment of the probe was made by 
Senator Magnuson, chairman of the 
committee. The most recent com- 
plaints came from Oregon’s Senators 
Morse and Neuberger who said that 
the commission “has full authority 
to protect shippers against discrim- 
inatory practices of rail carriers,” 
but that the “discriminations against 
shippers in Oregon remain unrem- 
edied and the situation has grown 
worse week by week.” The senators 
urged the commerce committee to 
give special emphasis to the follow- 
ing four factors: 

“1. The failure of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to police the 
discriminations in car service prac- 
ticed by the railroads in areas 
wherein they operate as monopoly 
rail carriers; 

“2. The failure of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to take 
adequate steps to prohibit the use 
of box cars as mobile storage bins 
in the shipment of grain under the 
program of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; 

“3. Lack of affirmative action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to get lumber-hauling trucks 
into operation to move blocklogged 
lumber into channels of commerce; 

“4. Ability of regulatory agencies 
to compel diversion of cars from 
one or more carriers into the service 
area of a monopoly railroad when a 
critical shortage exists.” 


¢ Intercity Truck Tonnage 14 
Per Cent Over Last Year: Intercity 


COMMERCE | 


tonnage of general freight handled 

by motor carriers during the first | 
nine months of 1955 was 14 per cent | 
over the same period of last year, | 
according to the Research Depart: | 
ment of the American Trucking 

Associations. The largest gains, 18 

per cent, were chalked-up in the 

Central and Southern regions. 


¢ Dearing Appointed Director 
Illinois Toll Highway Commission: 
The appointment of Charles L. 
Dearing as executive director of the 
Illinois State Toll Highway Com- 
mission has been announced by 
Governor Stratton. Mr. Dearing, 
former Deputy Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, is 
now a senior staff member of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. Governor Stratton said that 
Mr. Dearing’s selection for the } 
$25,000 a year post was made “from 
a nationwide roster of eligibles, with 
the unanimous approval of the com- 
mission members.” 


Trends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 11) 


weight, was a negligible factor in| 
the declination of policies. Fewer 
than 10,000 applications were 
turned down last year for weight.’ 
An estimated 80,000 new policies, 
however, were accepted on the ex- 
tra-risk basis because of weight. 
e Air Conditioning Predictions 
By 1960 central comfort systems wil 
be installed in well over 500,000 | 
homes annually, and by 1965. this | 
will have increased to 1,150,000 
units a year with a retail value of 
$1.75 billion. The number of suc 
systems installed annually ten yea 
hence will be about the same as 
number of furnaces installed ir 


ident of Carrier Corporation. 


Looking at the immediate ye: 
ahead, Mr. Wampler expects the 
conditioning industry to break a 
previous records for the Seven cO 


a 
lion. The $3.2 billion estimate tal 
into account the current _ gro 
together of the heating and the 
conditioning industries. On the : 
basis industry sales i in 1955. 
billion, according to 3 
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Chances To Be Boss 


i] 
(Continued from page 28) 
yitable at 11 per cent over both 
»eriods. 

} Thus it would seem that the age 
yrange of the business elite is. becom- 
yng compressed, with fewer young 
men in the group, and no more older 
men. The longer training period 
pvithin industry shortens the start of 
ihe career, and arbitrary retirement 
policies at 65 lops it off short at 
the end. 


As sociologists who believe that 
cocial mobility is a good thing, we 
lire naturally pleased to find that the 
»pportunity to climb to the top is 
ben the increase. Our findings would 
mdicate that more men of ability, 
igh skill, and professional training 
ire getting into important jobs. At 
Ihe same time, it becomes apparent 
that formal education is more and 
more becoming essential for busi- 
ness advancement. 


This poses two major problems for 
American business to insure that 
tt recruits the best men for the top 
evel jobs. One is to make sure that 
Heducation is available for the best 
yjualified, regardless of their eco- 
momic circumstances. The second is 
Ihe support of higher education 
itself. 


Industry Must Help 


Industry itself must help through 

endowment, fellowships, and other 
mmancial aids. This is particularly 
true in the case of the currently 
iard-pressed liberal arts colleges, 
vho train a very large proportion of 
ur present business leaders. 
_ As for the men in industry today 
ho are handicapped by lack of 
formal education, business can do 
much by providing adult education 
Drograms, to permit men to advance 
co the limit of their capabilities. 
his is part of the idea of promotion 
om within, a major inspiration for 
chose who want to get ahead. 


Such policies, it need scarcely be 
aid, are not only just and sensible 
using available human resources 
quately, but reflect enlightened 
nterest, not only on the part of 
dual firms, but for the entire 
omic order and the American 
of life. To most Americans, the 
to get ahead is part of a 
werful incentive system that 
tes the abundance in our 
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—CUSTOM BUILT — 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Switchboards ._ 


Panelboards - 


Distribution Panels 


Junction Boxes 


__. Raceways 


_..... Benchboards 


Steel Cabinets 


Motor Control Centers 


Busducts 


Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 


GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
CHesapeake 3-5767 


Established 1921 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


AND 


VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS 


POWER PRESS FORMING 
ROLLING - SHEARING 


ARC - GAS & SPOT WELDING 
10 Gauge and Lighter Steel 
FABRICATION and INSTALLATION 


Western Ventilating 
Company 


1019 W. Grand CHesapeake 3-3434-6 


ENGLEWOOD AUTO PARTS 


distributors and jobbers of 
auto parts, supplies and 
equipment 


machine shop service 


automotive - industrial and 
diesel 


internal cylinder grinding 


- engine rebuilding 


6520 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 21 


WeEntworth 6-2711 


ioe) 
ep) 


An Entirely NEW IDEA. 


IN DESK CALENDARS 


THE PLANNING GUIDE 


The modern memo-organizer. $395 


One of the most practical daily 
reminders ever developed! Styled 
by a famous designer. Handsome 72" x 
62‘ x 1” loose-leaf binder, with scien- 
tifically planned memorandum, appoint- 
ment and calendar pages that provide for 
daily and weekly organization of activities. 
Many Special Features 
Must be seen to be appreciated! A huge 
success among professional and business 
people and in homes. THE IDEAL GIFT. 
Light blue or deep green simulated leather 
cover, $3.95. Genuine Morocco Leather, 
$8.50. Deluxe Genuine Pigskin, $13.00. 


Orders shipped day received. 100% satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. Post- 


paid when cash accompanies order. Quan- 
tity discounts. Write Dept. CH, Wilson 
Memindex Co., 149 Carter St., Rochester 


21NEY: 


In Lead Position and 
Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 
Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 
Plain or Decorated 


4100 West 42nd Place 


CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


Bacon ar rING o MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING e@ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


help your @ 
HEART FUND 


: help your HEART 
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New Products 


Portable Paging System 


A lightweight, portable public ad- 
dress and paging system with a range 
of one-fourth mile, has been devel- 
oped by Radionic Industries, 321 
W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 10, II- 
linois. The unit comes in a case 
measuring 101% inches by 6 inches by 
41% inches with an adjustable shoul- 
der strap. It has a trumpet type 
speaker and a microphone with an 
8-foot rubber covered extension cord. 
Complete with four 6-volt dry bat- 
teries, the unit sells for $99.50. 


Shower Control 


The Powers Regulator Company, 
3400 Oakton Street, Skokie, Illinois, 
is producing a single-dial, thermo- 
static shower control which automat- 
ically maintains the water tempera- 
ture at the point desired by the bath- 
er. Failure of cold water supply in- 
stantly shuts off the shower, a ther- 
mostatic safety limit prevents deliv- 
ery of water above 110 degrees. ‘The 
price is approximately $60.00 for 
complete installation of unit. 


Geiger Counter 


A portable geiger counter for ura- 
nium prospecting has been an- 
nounced by the Nuclear Instrument 
and Chemical Corporation, 229 West 
Erie Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. The 
unit features a sensitive geiger probe 
which may be mounted in the handle 
of the unit or may be removed for 
surveying crevices, drill holes, or 
cave walls. It sells for $250 complete, 
f.0.b. Chicago. 


W ood Veneer Trim 


An inch-wide tape of wood veneer 
on a latex impregnated paper back- 
ing has. been introduced by United 
States Plywood Corporation, 55 West 
44th Street, New York 36, New York, 
to cover exposed edges of plywood. 
Called Weldwood Flexible Wood- 
trim, the material is applied with 
any wood glue. No heat or clamping 


1s required, Wood-Trim comes in’ 


mahogany, oak, walnut, birch and 


| 
Korina. It is sold in rolls eight fee 
long for 79 cents. 


Liquid Rubber 
A liquid rubber that spreads from 
a fold-up metal tube and dries to z 
tough elastic rubber is now available 
for the home handyman. Callec 
“Flex-O-Fix,” the new product car 
be thinned with water to water-prooi 
fabrics, dries soft and elastic and wil: 
not dry out or chip off. It is made by 
Pyroil Company, Inc., La Crosse 
Wisconsin, and sells for 75 cents ir 
a 21% ounce tube. 


High Strength Steel Bar | 


A new, high strength, free machin’ 
ing steel bar which requires no heat 
treating has been announced by Lz 
Salle Steel Company, Hammond 
Indiana. Introduced under the trade 
mame “Fatigue Proof,” the produet 
has in-the-bar properties usually asso 
ciated only with heat treated steel: 
plus greatly improved machinability 
according to the manufacturer. Ten 
sile strengths are in the range : 
140,000 to 150,000 psi with a hard 
ness related to this strength level « 
about 30 Rockwell-C. 


For Bulk Granular Material 


Development of a new device t 
makes possible rail distributio 


tion, 135 South La Salle Street, 
cago, Illinois. The portable unit en 
ables bulk unloading of flour | 
similar materials to trucks via a 
pressure system. The _devic 


coating instead of tin, and wi 
seams that are welded instead 
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ul enamel coatings especially de- 
sned to give added protection to 
ecific canned products. 


uper Baling System 


IEast Chicago Machine Tool Cor- 
bration, East Chicago, Indiana, is 
anufacturing a one-man, scrap pa- 
rr baling system that will bale as 
uch as four tons of scrap paper and 
rrugated boxes per hour in bales 
» to 1,000 pounds each. Completed 
lles measure 26 inches by 32 inches 
wd any desired length up to 72 


cches. Called the “Cyclomatic,” the — 


it requires no pit installation and 
m be floor mounted in a 23 by 23 
cot area. 


Executive Bonuses 


(Continued from page 14) 


mmpany. It just doesn’t make sense.” 
“The fact that much of the current 
réssure in industry for execu- 
ve performance appraisal orig- 
gates outside the personnel depart- 
ent is an indication that this 
srsonnel executive’s remark is 
orth careful attention. 
‘Top management is determinedly 
‘sting about for help in this area. 
2t’s assume a company has no in- 
itive plan. This being the case, 
s president is almost certainly ask- 
ig himself—and anyone in whom 
= has confidence — “Should we have 
a executive incentive plan?” 
-On the other hand, if the firm does 
ave an incentive plan, he is asking, 
What can be done to make our 
;an more effective?” 
‘The answer to either question is 
kely to be simple or clearcut. But 
it us review briefly some of the 
\ctors presidents would consider in 
aswering these questions. 
Question No. 1: Should a com- 
any have an executive incentive 
? 
he environment within the com- 
y is an extremely important con- 
eration. This company environ- 
t stems largely from _ three 
gs; the industry of which the 
apany is a part, company history, 
the personal characteristics of 
chief executive. Each will 
yngly influence any decision. 
chances of setting up a suc- 
incentive plan are increased 
ghly competitive industry, if 
any has a background of 


executives, and if the current presi- 
dent is a competitive individual who 
is willing to delegate responsibility. 

He should also be willing and able 
to choose between “the men and the 
boys.” For him to do so, a business 
should be organized on a basis that 
permits such a choice. This means 
that responsibilities should be clear 
cut, with executives held accountable 
for their responsibilities. 

In a word, if a company is a likely 
target for incentive compensation, its 
management should be doing things. 
They should be taking action in 


of 


areas over which they alone exercise 
control. Otherwise, what objective 
would be gained by having an 
incentive plan? 

The chances of a profit-productive 
incentive plan are less hopeful if an 
industry is only mildly competitive 
(the oil industry), government-dom- 
inated (the railroads and utilities), 
or involves an economic or product 
monopoly (patent or raw material 
control). There is a strong likelihood 
that such an industry background 
will produce a committee-run com- 
pany —and committee-run companies 


Material Wanted 
Tin Plate 


Any Condition, Form, Size or Type. 


Can Be Painted or Coated. 


Strip, Stampings, Circles or Punchings 2” or larger. 


CHICAGO DETINNING COMPANY, INC. 


1500 West Webster Avenue 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


Lincoln 9-3151 


‘ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 
6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 35, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 2-5000 


SAVE AND HAVE 


FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 
A $55,000,000 INSTITUTION 


Established 1889 


WET ey ey ee kee 


nh 
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Chon ~ 


Gs 0. v4 WIL, l ; 
(i raving 
IS PROOF OF QUALITY 


FOR CARDS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS AND SOCIAL STATIONERY 


OVER SOYEARS OF UNEXCELLED EXPERIENCE 
1S AT YOUR SERVICE 
as 
WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON YOUR NEXT JOB 


STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 


See ee ee 
TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 


BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


CHICAGO No toa ASSN. 


JOHN PAKEL — PRES. 


INSURED SAVINGS 
TO $10,000 


Loans to Your Specification 


for 
Homes and Apartments 


6234 South Western Ave. 
GRovehill 6-7575 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also 


oo | bequests. 


Booklet on request 


_ CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 


are a poor risk where incentive com- 
pensation is concerned. 

If a company’s management could 
be characterized as a happy, con- 
tented executive group, it might 
want to think twice or more before 
recommending incentive compensa- 
tion. Incentives seem to work best 
with “hungry” men, with an execu- 
tive group that is discontented 
enough to take the risks necessary to 
bring about an above-average profit 
improvement. This latter is not a 
task for “contented cows.” 

If salaries are out of balance — 
either internally or compared with 
“outside” salaries — steps should be 
taken to bring them into balance 
before adopting incentive compensa- 
tion. Incentive payments should not 
be used to plug up salary deficien- 
cies, or the plan will quickly lose 
its value as an incentive. 
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The decision a company reaches 
on whether or not to adopt an incen 
tive plan had better be right: for an 
unsuccessful plan is normally worse 
than none — and its unhappy ghost 
will haunt it for years. 

Question No. 2: How can a com 
pany make its present plan more 
effective? | 

Any incentive plan can be more 
effective than it is! It is largely a 
question of finding out what works 
for a given company, and doing more 
of it. By the same token, doing less 
of what it finds does not work. ~~ 

The problem thus is one of devel 
oping a knowledge of executive ac 
tions that increase profits — and re 
warding them. And do not overlook 
the other side of the reward coin — 
penalty for poor performance. 


Eight Minute Flights from Loop 


(Continued from page 17) ~ 


be transported from “airline corner” 
and several nearby hotels to and 
from the heliport at no extra charge 
by Volkswagen, a German station 
wagon, operated by the helicopter 
company. 

Instead of runways or landing 
strips used by the conventional fixed 
wing aircraft, helicopters take off 
and land on “pads,” a hard surfaced 
area, 150 feet or more in diameter, 
centered in an open space. The pads 
at both Midway and O’Hare will be 
centrally located. At Midway, for 
example, the pad probably will be 
at the end of the ramp used by 
American Airlines, a spot that is 
only a few minutes walk from any 
of the servicing areas of the other 
major airlines. 

Also unlike fixed wing aircraft, 
the take-off and landing procedure 
of the helicopter is comparatively 
simple. At Midway HAS has aver- 
aged over 20; 000 landings, take-offs 
and “taxi-ing” movements a year 
without interference with or from 
the regular airline traffic. These 
procedures have required only a 
minimum amount of control from 
the tower. By rising on a gradual 
slope to 300 feet altitude, helicopters 
can safely cross active or “live” run- 
ways. 

The “ships,” as helicopter pilots 
call them, operate at an altitude of 
300 to 500 feet. In coming into the 
downtown area of Chicago from Mid- 


_ ) 
= 
a 


3 


™ 
way, HAS ships, carrying the mail 
have followed Cicero Avenue to the 
Illinois and Michigan Ship Canal 
They fly northeastward over the 
canal until they reach the railr 
tracks leading to the post of 
building (at Van Buren and Can; 
Their destination has been the 
of the 13-story post office buildin 
180 feet above street level. Simila 
routes, which would avoid built- 
areas, will be worked out for ‘co 
traffic to the Monroe Street Helipor 

Since 1949, HAS has comple 

more than 96 per cent of its scl 
uled operations, indicating 
Chicago weather offers practical 
interference to regularly sched 
helicopter service. The compan: 
completed over 55,000 take-offs 
landings without incident on the 
foot by 180 foot area provided a 
the post office building. In a 
has flown over two million mile 
we area, all without an accid 


necessary, none of which resu! 
in Stara of any onsen ye 


senger operations. This 
eight eee two cre 
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ssts about $135,000 fitted with in- 
‘lors comparable to present-day 
st class airliners. However, be- 
use of big military demands 
cd limited production, there is a 
uting period of six months to a 
ar for delivery of new helicopters. 
»Air passengers now commuting to 
lidway airport from Chicago's 
»wntown area spend from 40 min- 
es to an hour on any of three sur- 
ce methods of transportation, 
iivate car, cab or limousine. The 
est by cab runs from $2.50 to $3.00; 
‘ limousine, $1.35. Surface time to 
‘Hare from the loop takes 50 to 
! minutes. The limousine fare is 
..95, while the cab tab will vary 
cound $5.00 depending on the 
wate and time taken for the trip. 
.Air passenger service is now pro- 
ded between Meigs Field and Mid- 
ay by Midway Airlines using fixed 
ling aircraft. The flying time is ten 
imutes and the cost is $3.30. Mid- 
gay airlines also supplies air serv- 
ce between Midway Airport and 
xy Harbor Airport and Midway 
nd DuPage County Airport. The 
pmpany has an application before 
ue CAB to supply local air service 
» and from O'Hare Field. 
According to a survey conducted 
y HAS during the spring of 1955, 
aere were approximately 434,000 
assengers a month requiring trans- 
ortation to or from Midway Air- 
ort. Of this number, 208,000 or 48 
er cent, started or finished their 
purney downtown. HAS estimates 
qat one-third of these used the 
mousine service, 35 to 40 per cent 
ode cabs and_ the remainder were 
‘ansported in private automobiles 
7 used the public surface transpor- 
ition. The other 226,000 passen- 
s were destined to or originated 
ther in outlying areas of Chicago 
self or in the suburbs. The esti- 
ated total for the suburbs alone 
s 98,000. 
elicopter service from the air- 
s to surrounding communities 
iid probably start about two years 
the airport to downtown shut- 
ervice started. The first com- 
to get this service would 
the North Shore, where it 
tim -d the bulk of the men who 
| air lines live. The other 
und the airports would 
in Be pasuerclotiw ie fashion: 
south, and the southeast 


from towns around Chicago to the 
downtown area would be too expen- 
sive for daily use. The commercial 
helicopters now available carry only 
one to 13 passengers. They all have 
one engine and cost anywhere from 
25 cents to 70 cents per passenger 
mile to operate. 


The various military helicopters 
are now being designed to carry 
from 20 to 30 passengers and future 
designs carrying up to 50 passengers 
are envisioned. It will be, perhaps, 
ten years before these are available 
for commercial use. With such ships 
it is estimated operating cost per 
passenger mile may be five to ten 
cents. 


Meanwhile anyone looking for a 
faster mode of commuter service 
might do what one Park Forest resi- 
dent did last summer. Having missed 
the last train home one night, he 
arranged for a helicopter to fly him 
to a vacant lot near his home. He 
beat his last train home, hands 
down; but annoyed his neighbors in 
the process. Their protestations to 
local civil and federal authorities 
were in vain since no laws were 
violated. 

The only admonition he received 
was that people just don’t commute 
via helicopter. However, the way 
things are developing it looks like 
he was just rushing things a bit. 


Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 8) 


pleted the program will be made 
available free to all business men. 
It is designed so that one key execu- 
tive who is assigned the job of edu- 
cating his fellow employees can, 
without previous training, serve as a 
group leader in teaching the course 
to others. Handwriting Foundation, 
Inc. is sponsoring the program. 


e Vending Machines Click — More 


than $1.7 billion worth of products 
and services were sold in 1955 from 
2,965,630 vending machines, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over 1954 ac- 
cording to the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association. 


e Mechanical Stomach — Westing- 
house Research laboratories have 
developed a “mechanical stomach” 
more sensitive than a human one. 


It is used to measure changes in the — 


motion of an elevator during oper- 
ation. 


_Kane- Service; The. ee 6 


Knickerbocker Case Co... 

Lou Steel Products Co.____________. _. 38 eer 
Luse-Stevenson Co... 27 s | 
Min Sun Trading Co... 30 3 
Modern Handling Equipment, Inc... 28 . 
North American Accident Ins. Co... 24 = 


| Tauber Car Leasing Co._:__ 
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June: “The man I marry must shine in 
company, know music, tell jokes, sing, 
dance and stay home evenings.” 

Betty: “You don’t want a husband, dear 
—you want a TV set.” 


Charlotte: ‘““That’s the fifth time you’ve 
gone back for ice cream and cake. Doesn’t 
it embarrass you?” 

Bob: “Why should it? I keep telling them 
I’m getting it for you.” 


1 Rancher—“What kind of a saddle do you 
want—with or withoat a saddlehorn?”’ 

lies Dude—“Might as well have one without. 

| = Doesn’t seem to be much traffic out here.” 


4 man wearing a rather frayed suit en- 
tered a tailor’s shop. “I hear that my son 
has owed you for a suit three years,” he 
commenced. 

The tailor’s face brightened. “That’s 
=i right, sir,” he replied. “And have you come 
i: to pay the bill?” 

“Certainly not,’ replied the other. “T 
want one myself on the same terms.” 


Ke 
Re 


Mrs, Jones—“Does your husband talk in 
his sleep?” 
_ Mrs. Smith—“No, and it’s awfuHy exas- 
perating—he just grins.” 


Two fellows, fishing on a Sunday morn- 
ing, were feeling pretty guilty. One said to 
_ the other: “I suppose we should’ye stayed 
home and gone to church.” 

__To which the second angler replied lazily, 
E “Heck, I couldn’t have gone to church any- 
way. My wife’s sick in bed.” 


ve Two modern little girls coming home 
fom Sunday School were solemnly dis- 
the lesson. 


you believe there is a devil?” asked 


‘0, "replied the other promptly, “of 
se not. It’s just like Santa Claus. He’s 


7 father. ” ~ 


boss was pointing out to his secre- 
1 errors she had made during the 

e interrupted with — “Mr. 
minutes past five and you're 
on my own time.” 


+ i, gttedl 
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Stop me...If... 


A little colored boy went to a Christmas 
party. At supper there was a jar of molasses 
on the table and the lad kept calling for 
“lasses,” “lasses.” His teacher came and 
told him he should not say “lasses,” but 
should say molasses. 

The boy looked at her in amazement 
and said, ‘How can I say molasses, when 
I ain’t had any yet?” 


The luggage-laden husband stared miser- 
ably down the platform at the departing 
train. “If you hadn’t taken so iong getting 
ready,” he sadly admonished his wife, “we 
would have caught that train!” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and if you had not 
hurried me so, we wouldn’t have so long 
to wait for the next one.” 


“How long, after I take the anaesthetic, 
doctor, will it be before I know something?” 

Doctor: “You mustn’t expect too much 
of an anaesthetic.” 


e 
Wife to husband on Christmas morning: 
“You angel! Just what I need to exchange 
for just what I wanted.” 


sipping it for a moment she looked up wi 
a puzzled air. ae 

“How odd,” she murmured. “It tasi 
just like the medicine my husband h 
been taking for the last 30 years.” 


She—‘How was your New Year’s p 
last night?’ —s 
Voice on the phone—“We’re haying: 
fine time.” ote 


7] 


An editor received a story from one 
his reporters about the theft of 2,025 pi 
from one farmer. Curious about the lar 
number, he phoned the farmer. “Are yi 
the farmer whose pigs were stolen?” ] 
began. BP. 

“Yeth, I thure am,” replied the far 

The editor thanked him, turned, 
rewrote the story about the theft of 
sows and 25 pigs. 


« 

“Do you act toward your wife as you 
before you married her?” co 

“Exactly. I remember how I used to 
when I first fell in love. I used to s 
in front and look at her house, 
afraid to go in. Now I do the same 
some nights.” 


A teacher was explaining hybrids | 
class. 
“For example,” she said, “if you 
horse and donkey, you get a mule. 
what would happen if you cross a mu 
with a cow?” ‘ a 

“You'd get milk with a kick in it,” sa 
one of the students. ¥ 


S 


“John! Wake up! A_ burglar is 
through your pockets.” 
“Well, fight it out between you.” 
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MODERN PLANTS IN MODERN DISTRICTS... 


The penalty of locating in an undesir- planned to contain factories which are 
able location has always been a heavy clean, economical, flexible, with plenty 
one. That's a big reason why Clearing of daylight and fresh air — and conse- 
Industrial District, Inc., owns neighbor- quently attractive. 
_ hoods, rather than individual sites. It 
- gives this industrial location firm the Each district is planned for growing 
necessary control toward developing a industries to prosper. 


modern industrial district that will stay i 
modern and streamlined. e 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 


‘ f you are thinking about a modern modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
¥ site and plant for your company, the The company offers the services of a complete 
j four Clearing-operated manufacturing engineering and construction department, archi- 


tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


districts in the Chicago area will in- 

terest you (two more, the Montrose Dis- 
trict, and Addison-Kedzie District have 
been sold out). 


Fox further detail, address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call Randolph 6-0135. 


All have “A Clearing Development” 
stamp on them; this means that they are 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


RST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS et 


A THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 
THAT BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


How the public, the magazine publishers and the 3 
U.S. Government cooperate to help keep 


the nation’s economy growing always stronger 


S a reader of this magazine, the chances are that 
you belong to a “three-way partnership” dedi- 
cated to intelligent saving and a sound econ- 
omy. For you probably buy United States 

Savings Bonds. Nearly 40 per cent of the families in 
America own them. Most Bond-owning families have 
saved enough in this way to pay for a serious illness, 
to provide something for old age, to make a down pay- 
ment on a house or take a long trip. And perhaps most 
important, these families have the wonderful feeling of 
security that the ownership and holding of these Bonds 
bring. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


COMMERCE 


Americans today are buying Savings Bonds at an 
annual rate of more than $5,000,000,000. In the time it 
takes you to read this page, approximately one minute, 
America will buy $10,000 worth of Series E and H- 
Bonds! 


How, you may ask, did this come about? ee 

It came about through a great program of voluntary 
cooperation with the Treasury Department on the part — 
of many groups, organizations and citizens. The maga- 
zine publishers have from the beginning been among 
the major supporters of the Bond program. They con-. 
tribute millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space 
each year. ~~ 

Full credit for making Bond-buying.a national habi 
is due that “three-way partnership” — the American ci 
zen, the Government, and the volunteer groups, such 
the magazine publishers, who bring buyer and seller t 
gether through the pages of their publications. 

All three partners will profit further by continuin; 
to help increase the nation’s saving through the slg 
Savings Bonds. 


wish, on behalf of the Government, to erate to | th 
magazine publishers our most sincere thanks. — 


